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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

NEC lobby 

Supporters of Labour Against the 
Witchhunt braved freezing temperatures 
to lobby the March 20 meeting of 
Labour’s national executive committee, 
demanding that the ongoing witch¬ 
hunt against the left in the party 
must finally come to an end. Among 
them were LAW chair Jackie Walker, 
suspended on trumped-up charges of 
anti-Semitism; Marc Wadsworth, whose 
disciplinary hearing takes place on 
April 25; Stan Keable, expelled for 
supporting Labour Party Marxists; 
and Palestine campaigner Tony 
Greenstein, expelled for being rude. 

Most NEC members unfortunately 
declined the opportunity to speak 
to us. Most of them used a back 
door to sneak into Labour’s HQ in 
Southside. 

LAW has welcomed the election 
of Jennie Formby as new general 
secretary, which was confirmed at 
the meeting, and the campaign has 
critically supported her candidacy. It 
seems, however, that some think our 
protest overshadowed her election 
and “handed the establishment a 
gift”, as Skwawkbox editor Steve 
Walker fumes in his heated email 
exchange with Tony Greenstein (see 
http://azvsas.blogspot.co.uk). 

The Skwawkbox had published a 
rather unpleasant little piece about 
the lobby, which bizarrely focused 
on the fact that one person from 
Brighton and Hove Momentum has 
now objected to its banner being 
displayed. We should add that 
this objection was raised after the 
fact - local Momentum comrades 
had agreed to the banner being taken 
and nobody had objected. Only after 
rightwing blogger Guido Fawkes 
picked up on the lobby and published 
a picture of the banner did the local 
rightwinger object. 

Even more bizarrely, Steve 
Walker of Skwawkbox then got in 
touch with Momentum nationally 
to ask if LAW has “permission to 
use a banner using its logo”. Can 
you guess the answer? It was pretty 
short: “No, they do not.” So let’s 
get this straight: local Momentum 
groups have to ask Jon Lansman 
if they can take their banner to an 
event or protest? Really? Of course 
they don’t. Not even Lansman is that 
much of a control freak. 

Walker’s blog has played a largely 
negative role in the witch-hunt 
against the left, having ignored much 
of it. Now he has gone one further by 
effectively siding with the right. It is 
not the ongoing witch-hunt against 
the left in the Labour Party that is 
the problem - it is LAW protesting 
against it. Well, we disagree. 

This just goes to show that 
‘alternative media blogs’ like the 
Skwawkbox (whose main selling 
point is that various people and 
factions find it much easier to leak 
their unfiltered news and views to 
Walker than to the bourgeois press) 
are pretty useless in the fight to 
democratise Labour. 

Jan Wright 
email 

Sick society 

James Linney is, of course, right 
about the destructive consequences 
of commodification on scientific 
research (‘Costs of commodification’, 
March 15). But was it ever different? 
How many people, for example, can 
even get access to new knowledge 
published in scientific journals outside 
of the academic establishment, short 
of paying a lot of money. This is 
knowledge that should be available 
to all to further human understanding 


- open access is a start. 

However, I was interested in 
comrade Linney’s article about 
how we think about depression 
and the treatment for it. For there 
must surely be better treatments for 
depression and other non serious 
medical conditions than visiting 
the GP and linking in to a medical 
industry whose only aim is to make 
a profit. Johann Hari has just had 
published an excellent book about 
his own personal exploration of 
depression and the pernicious grasp 
that the pharmaceutical industry has 
on its treatment {Lost connections: 
uncovering the real causes of 
depression - and the unexpected 
solutions London 2018). For, as 
James Linney notes, antidepressants 
have only a minor effect. The 
thinking is that the problem is to do 
with the individual. It inculcates a 
dependent helplessness, which only 
medicine can resolve. 

But, as Hari writes, the problem is 
social and depression is just a normal 
psychological response to the society 
we inhabit. He goes on to show 
that there are many antidepressant 
responses - including nature, having 
meaningful values and socialising. 
Easier said than done, but Johann 
Hari shows that the responses and 
changes in thinking and behaviour 
to bring about profound change are 
simple. 

A Gallup study a few years 
ago showed that just over 10% 
of employees were emotionally 
engaged with their work. Working 
9-5 or more, five days a week, for 
over 40 years would, of course, make 
people depressed and alienated. As 
philosopher Jiddu Krishnamurti once 
said, “It is no measure of health to 
be well adjusted to a profoundly 
sick society.” 

Simon Wells 
Manchester 

Two 'lefts’ 

There are two kinds of left in the UK, 
each more degenerate than the other: 

1. The pro-EU left that thinks that 
the European Union is the epitome 
of proletarian internationalism and 
not a joint project of the imperialist 
European capitalist classes for the 
superexploitation of Africa and 
the Middle East, for war against 
socialism and the working class and a 
forum for the mutual ruination of the 
member-states by the member-states 
via ruthless and relentless competition. 

2. The pro-Putin left, who see 
Putin as a bulwark against western 
imperialism rather than as the head of 
an imperialist gangster kleptocracy, 
who will excuse virtually any of his 
crimes in the name of this bogus 
anti-imperialism - including backing 
his ally, Assad, in Syria, as he bombed 
the Syrian people with barrel bombs, 
tank rounds and chemical weapons, 
and tortured and starved them to 
death in prison cells by the hundreds 
of thousands. They who now try to 
convince us that the chemical attack 
in Salisbury was a false-flag operation 
organised by MI6. 

What both these degenerate wings 
have in common is a complete lack 
of confidence in the historic role 
of the working class - and in fact 
a complete hostility to it, when it 
actually emerges. Their whole raison 
d'etre is to tie the working class in 
a subordinate way to hostile class 
forces in order to oppose the socialist 
revolution. Both these lefts are the 
enemy of the future. 

David Ellis 
Leeds 

Dream on 

One night I had an extremely vivid 
dream, so realistic it was still looping 
in my mind several days later. 

Jeremy Corbyn was facing 


Theresa May at prime minister’s 
questions: “Mr Speaker, would the 
right honourable lady agree with 
those on this side of the house?” 
he lunged, as if a rock-honed spear 
was being thrust into the flank of 
a wounded elephant, then pausing 
in order to narrow his gaze. “Mr 
Speaker, does the right honourable 
lady share the volcanic fury blended 
with blood-draining horror being 
experienced by all members on this 
side of the house when witnessing 
the situation in Israel? Those 
who consequently demand the 
government of Israel immediately 
cease and desist all apartheid-like 
attacks upon - not to say sub-Nazi 
treatment of - their co-citizens. To 
be precise, those co-citizens we note 
to be exclusively of Palestinian or 
other non-Jewish heritage.” 

The hunter-warrior paused for 
a second time, his eyes and mind 
now so highly sharpened they might 
as well be carbon steel. Then once 
again he thrusts with his spear: 
“I’m referring, of course, to the 
following list of atrocities and acts 
of persecution - indeed of state 
terrorism - those being perpetrated 
by both past and ongoing Israeli 
governments, it must emphasised. 

“Number 1: the holding in jail of 
17-year-old Ahed Tamimi, whilst she 
awaits trial on charges of ‘violent 
conspiracy to overthrow the pristine 
and shining values of Zion’. 

“Number 2: the wholesale stealing 
of land that was never theirs. 

“Number 3: the militarised 
commandeering for Jews over Arabs 
of both essential and naturally 
occurring sources of water. 

“Number 4: human beings of 
African origin rounded up and 
then thrown into what can only be 
described as ‘media-friendly/soft- 
focus’ concentration camps. 

“Number 5: policies of racial 
supremacism (combined with simple 
evil) in the form of a ‘security fence’ 
between working class citizens. 

“And, Mr Speaker, the list goes 
on, but maybe suffice to say this. 
When pointing out to the right 
honourable lady all such systematic 
acts of persecution as are endemic 
in Israel - well, it’s an unbridled as 
well as uncompromising socialist 
who’s telling it like it really is ...” 

Stepping back as if his energies 
were spent, our man instead smiled; 
in African-American footballer style 
he then ‘took the knee’, raised a fist 
high to the rafters and loudly sang: 
“Get up, stand up - stand up for your 
rights. Get up, stand up - don’t give 
up the fight!” (If Patrice Lumumba, 
Thomas Sankara and Bob Marley 
were still here amongst us, they 
would have saluted in jubilant 
pride!) 

So that was it - Jeremy Corbyn (in 
my poltergeist version of the man, at 
any rate) at last found within himself 
that dignity, grace and style we on 
the Marxist left had been hoping to 
glimpse. 

Or was it that other Jeremy 
Corbyn standing there for PMQs? 
Jeremy Corbyn as the leader of Her 
Majesty’s Most Loyal Opposition 
- freshly blind-sided by a ‘Russian’ 
nerve agent attack in Salisbury 
and his Labour Party as a whole 
smoked out from any hidey-holes 
of faux resistance; the bulk of 
his cohorts cheering on, as crude 
imperialist propaganda - as dark 
agendas manufactured by power- 
grasping elites - once again sweep 
through our land. 

Oh, this special and sovereign 
land of ours - this country of free 
speech and democracy and optimally 
fulfilling lifestyles, alongside a 
thousand other majestic deceptions. 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Tory cuts 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition has expressed outrage at 
local MP Mark Pawsey’s support, in 
the House of Commons, for an income 
cap to qualify for free school meals. 

Last Tuesday, MPs voted on 
government proposals to deprive 
around one million children from 
low-income families of a free hot 
meal. The Tories and the Democratic 
Unionist Party joined together to 
ensure that, from April 1, children 
from families on universal credit will 
no longer be eligible if their parents 
earn more than £7,400 per annum. 
This is outrageous. At present, all 
families on universal credit can 
claim free school meals. 

Our treasurer, Julie Weekes, wrote 
to Mark Pawsey last week before 
the vote, but in the event he was 
one of the 312 MPs to vote for the 
new income cap. She expressed our 
concerns that over 15,000 children 
in poverty in Warwickshire alone 
would lose their entitlement to a 
free school meal. Julie pointed out 
that this goes against one of the 
founding principles of universal 
credit: to always “make work pay”. 
The ‘Welfare that works’ white paper 
that introduced universal credit said 
that “people will be consistently 
and transparently better off for each 
hour they work and every pound 
they earn”. 

However, the new free school 
meal rules will mean the opposite. 
If you’re earning just under the 
threshold, taking on extra hours or 
getting a pay rise could make you 
worse off, as you’ll find yourself 
having to fork out for your child’s 
lunches. And if you’re earning just 
over, you could be better off taking a 
pay cut. Many thousands of families 
could be caught in this free school 
meal ‘trap’. 

To be fair to Mark Pawsey, he 
replied the next day. But he didn’t 
really answer Julie’s points. He said 
that suggesting one million children 
would miss out on a free meal was 
incorrect, because it was based 
on a hypothetical situation, where 
all children in receipt of universal 
credit receive free school meals. He 
claimed that 50,000 more children 
will benefit from free school meals 
than at present. He also claimed that 
under the government’s “transitional 
arrangements”, whilst claimants 
are transferring onto universal 
credit, nobody currently receiving 
free school meals will lose their 
entitlement. 

Pawsey is wrong. There is no 
‘hypothetical situation’. When 
launching universal credit, Mark 
Pawsey’s own government boasted 
that all children in receipt of it 
would be entitled to free school 
meals. Also, Pawsey is wrong 
when he says 50,000 more children 
will benefit than at present. As 
shadow education secretary Angela 
Rayner pointed out when moving 
the Labour motion in the Commons, 
whereas under the government’s 
‘transitional arrangements’ those one 
million children would be entitled 
to free school meals, they would 
no longer be so entitled, once the 
new £7,400 cap was enacted. That 
is the crux of the argument. The 
Tories are definitely not extending 
the entitlement to free school meals 
to more disadvantaged children, 
as Mark Pawsey claimed in his 
response. 

The Tories are using universal 
credit to cut the welfare bill, and 
they don’t seem to care if that 
pushes more and more families into 
poverty. The Institute for Fiscal 
Studies estimates that, by 2022, 
37% of British children will be 
living in relative poverty, the highest 


percentage since modern records 
began in 1961. That will be 5.2 
million children, despite Britain 
being the fifth wealthiest nation 
in the world. These figures tell the 
real story: poverty is massively 
increasing in Tory Britain, partly 
because of decisions made about 
universal credit, as it is being 
implemented, such as this attack on 
free school meals. 

Pete McLaren 
Ruby Tusc 

Boycott 

Over 130 Palestinian football clubs 
and sports associations have called 
on German sportswear giant Adidas 
to end its sponsorship of the Israel 
Football Association over its inclusion 
of football clubs based in illegal 
Israeli settlements built on stolen 
Palestinian land. 

In a letter to Adidas, the 
Palestinian clubs cautioned that, 
as “the main international sponsor 
of the IFA, Adidas is lending its 
brand to cover up and whitewash 
Israel’s human rights abuses” and 
give “international cover to Israel’s 
illegal settlements”. 

The letter notes that “UN security 
council resolution 2334 denounces 
Israeli settlements as flagrant 
violations of international law” 
and cautions the world’s second 
largest sportswear manufacturer 
that its sponsorship of the IFA 
makes it eligible for inclusion in 
the UN’s database of complicit 
companies doing business in or 
with Israel’s illegal settlements. The 
Palestinian clubs further warn that 
the company’s continued complicity 
with Israel’s settlement enterprise 
“may expose it to consumer-led 
boycott campaigns in the Arab world 
and globally.” 

Former Palestinian national 
team player Mahmoud Sarsak said: 
“Palestinian footballers are routinely 
forced to endure Israeli military 
raids and tear gas on our fields, 
denied by Israel our right to travel 
to matches, and have seen our 
teammates killed and our stadiums 
bombed.” He himself was jailed for 
three years without charge or trial 
and released only after a 96-day 
hunger strike and worldwide outcry. 
Palestinian players run this risk 
every day, as they are forced to go 
through Israeli military checkpoints. 
All the while, the IFA holds matches 
in illegal Israeli settlements, “which 
rob us of our land, water, resources 
and livelihoods”, said Sarsak. 

Adidas relies heavily on football 
league and club sponsorships to raise 
its brand awareness. However, being 
associated with the IFA, as it tramples 
Palestinian rights, will implicate 
Adidas in Israel’s egregious human 
rights violations, including illegal 
settlements, home demolitions and 
land grabs throughout the occupied 
Palestinian territory. 

In their letter, the Palestinian 
clubs recall the “widespread protests, 
calls for boycott and government 
condemnations” of Adidas over 
sponsorship of Israel’s so-called 
Jerusalem Marathon, which illegally 
passes through occupied East 
Jerusalem. “Adidas rightly ended 
its sponsorship” of the marathon, 
they say, and must now withdraw 
sponsorship of the IFA. 

The Palestinian Campaign for 
the Academic and Cultural Boycott 
of Israel was initiated in 2004 
to contribute to the struggle for 
Palestinian freedom, justice and 
equality. PCACBI advocates the 
boycott of Israeli academic and 
cultural institutions, given their deep 
and persistent complicity in Israel’s 
denial of Palestinian rights. 
PCACBI 
email 
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SALISBURY 


Russian weapons 

There is great fury about the attempted assassination of Sergei 
Skripal - but Paul Demarty detects crocodile tears 


T he attempted assassination of 
a former Russian double agent, 
Sergei Skripal - with his daughter, 
Yulia, also hospitalised - would create 
a stir under any conditions. It is rare 
enough that nerve agents are deployed 
in Salisbury, the sleepy southern city 
with little more than a grand cathedral 
steeple to give it fame. 

On the face of it, it is highly unlikely 
that anyone other than agents of the 
Russian state conducted the attack 
on the Skripals. There are the usual 
jeremiads of the conspiracy theorists in 
their endless battles with the ‘sheeple’, 
according to whom this was an inside 
job; and a story is doing the rounds 
that it may be a provocation on the 
part of the violently anti-Russian 
government of Ukraine. The former 
may be dismissed out of hand, and 
the latter - while at least concerning a 
government that might actually have 
access to this class of nerve agent - 
seems like a wild risk for Kiev to take, 
given the potential consequences of 
being found out. 

Unless some spectacular revelation 
appears, Occam’s razor governs our 
judgments: just as most murders of 
wives are committed by their husbands, 
so defectors may be presumed to 
be in the crosshairs of their former 
spymasters. The Russian state denies 
all involvement, but does not offer any 
alternative explanation for the fact 
that a man who sold out 600 Russian 
intelligence agents to the British should 
have ended up on death’s door thanks 
to a Russian nerve agent. In truth, 
we suspect that this was as much for 
domestic consumption as anything 
else. Autocrats find it easy enough 
to win elections, but harder to do so 
on the sort of turnout that confers 
legitimacy, and this spectacular act 
of national posturing - in spite of the 
denials - cannot have hurt matters. 
Allegations of irregularities abound, 
but from where we are sitting, it looks 
like last week’s election was a job well 
done for Putin and his cronies. 

Yet it is one thing to say, in an 
abstract sort of a way, 6 It was the 
Russians’, and another to actually solve 
the crime - which Russians? There are 
close to 150 million of them, after all. 
Who ordered it? It seems impossible for 
Putin not to have approved, given the 
presidential election; but conjecture is 
surely not good enough to bring anyone 
to something resembling justice. How 
did a Russian poison get to Hampshire? 
The current theory seems to be - rather 
improbably - that it was planted in 
Yulia’s luggage, but no doubt other 
conjectures will arise. Many questions 
remain open - and why wouldn’t they? 
Crimes like this, in their details, are 
necessarily obscure. 

Bash Corbyn 

Among those whose immediate response 
was not simply to bang the drums 
for sanctions and so on was Jeremy 

A.\ 


Corbyn, who advanced a series of 
pretty unobjectionable questions to 
Theresa May. He asked to see the 
evidence collected so far, criticised 
a number of donations from Russian 
oligarchs to the Tories, and made a 
few other unremarkable and painfully 
moderate demurrals. The response was 
bizarre in its intensity, as if Corbyn 
had let off the attack himself. The Sun 
declared him Putin’s man, Newsnight 
allegedly photoshopped him into Red 
Square with a more Leninish hat, and 
yet another rumour of a ‘moderate’ 
political breakaway from Labour 
began circling. 

What on earth is going on? 
Between the tinfoil hat brigade and 
the anti-Putin hysterics, there is a vast, 
excluded middle, in which all manner 
of people might find a home, were 
it permitted by the aforementioned 
chauvinist shriekers. You do not need 
to be an historically leftwing leader of 
a Labour opposition to point out the 
dirty Russian money swilling around 
the City, or the Tory party coffers, or 
to ask questions about how on earth 
there could have been a nerve gas 
attack in Hampshire. Frankly, we can 
well imagine a Tony Blair excoriating 
John Major’s government on just such 
grounds, had this taken place in 1996. 
It is just routine opposition sniping: 
what’s the big deal? 

What is going on, on this front, 
is a variation on an increasingly 
clapped-out theme, whereby the 
British establishment uses some 
confected scandal to tame Corbyn, 
with varying degrees of success. Thus 
the “shed loads” of money farrago 
over commemorating World War I; 
the question of whether he would sing 
the national anthem at state occasions; 
the permanent, mendacious needling 
at the question of anti-Semitism; 
ad infinitum. Corbyn’s instinct is 
generally to retreat, and fortify himself 
on the single issue of austerity - thus 
the lame line of his about Tory cuts 
to the diplomatic service (no doubt 
the budgets of MI6 and GCHQ have 
been cruelly slashed too ... ). This 
demonstrates to the great and the good 
that their bullying works - and they do 
it again. Thus the current situation, 
whereby these cynical creatures 
weaponise the comatose Skripals. 

So far as the left is concerned, 
the most eyebrow-raising stunt is, of 
course, the Newsnight incident; but, 
if the allegations are correct, the BBC 
merely made the mistake of doing in 
the most vulgar possible way exactly 
what every other media outlet - 
‘respectable’ or otherwise - was doing, 
in naked defiance of the facts of the 
case. We have indicated already that 
this episode fits into a wider pattern of 
the establishment’s relationship with 
the Labour leader, but frankly there are 
other reasons too for cynicism in this 
instance - not the least of which are 
matters raised by Corbyn himself in 
his oh-so-unacceptable parliamentary 
interventions. 

Searching for the 
facts... hopefully 



He spoke of “vast fortunes” 
swashing in from Russia to London 

- sometimes connected to “criminal 
elements”. Quite so! Even the 
‘legitimate’ fortunes - that of Roman 
Abramovich, say - have pretty murky 
histories; never mind the well-known 
mafiosi. And they all come to London 
for preference; they buy generously 
proportioned houses in Chelsea and 
Hampstead, and newspapers, football 
clubs and works of art; and we help 
every step of the way. The ne plus 
ultra of Britain’s accommodating 
nature was the civil court case between 
Abramovich and former colleague 
Boris Berezovsky, which used the 
British courts to test bizarre details of 
events that had taken place 15 years 
earlier in Russia (Abramovich won; 
Berezovsky was later found hanged, 
presumably by his own hand). 

All of this is perfectly well to be 
expected in the shabby little money 
laundry in which we live. Russian 
oligarchs are not the only people 
throwing money at anyone who can 
be relied on not to ask questions 
about it. This is a fairly usual part of 
the decline of great world powers, as 
their empires give way to younger 
and more vigorous ones. Britannia 
no longer rules the waves; so now 
she must sell her virtue down by the 
docks. (Even a blockbuster court case 
like Abramovich-Berezovsky can 
help, by paying a lot of lawyers a lot 
of taxable income.) 

The particular circumstances 
at present reinforce this tendency. 
Brexit negotiations proceed, glacially, 
onwards: the European Union looks 
set to deny the City any special 
treatment, come the fateful day, 
thus increasing the damage the loss 
of Britain’s status as preferential 
destination for the smart kleptocrat’s 
plunder would do to our senile island. 
It was reported recently that David 
Green, the chief of the Serious Fraud 
Office, was in danger of losing his job 
because, under his tenure, the SFO had 
actually started prosecuting people 
successfully. We should not overstate 
matters - the ‘prosecutions’ are for 
the most part deferred prosecution 
agreements, which do not involve 
anything so vulgar as jail-time. Even 
that is apparently too much for Theresa 
May, who has been trying to wind the 
thing up for half a decade. Imagine 
how much more damage would be 
done by a Labour government that 
actually attempted to sort the dirty 
money from the clean. 

We suspect, ironically, that the 
blasting of Corbyn for softness on 
Putin comes at least in part not from 
concern that he would reduce Britain 
to a Russian vassal, but the opposite 

- that he might blunder his way into 
destroying the appeal we currently 
have for the oligarchs, and other 
delightful characters (Saudi princes 
and so on) to boot. It is notable that, for 
all the shrieking, the actual sanction 
against Russia consists entirely of 
the expulsion of a few diplomats - a 
matter so routine it is difficult to stifle 
a yawn. That is the story here: the 
British economy is built on corrupt 
relations with regimes like Putin’s 
and their beneficiaries, and a little of 
that money drips neatly into the Tory 
Party, where we are sure it is accepted 

with the utmost probity and not a 
hint of political influence is yielded 
in return. 

No wonder the great and the good 
are so keen to turn the bizarre attack 
in Salisbury into a ‘bash Corbyn’ 
episode • 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 25, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy from 
Marx and Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 
4, ‘From revolution to “coup d’etat”: the second duma’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Saturday March 24,1pm: General organising meeting, the Cock 
Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www. labouragainstthewitchhunt. org. 


Socialism and the USA 

Saturday March 24,1pm: Public meeting, Wakefield Labour Club 
(Red Shed), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1. Admission free, including 
light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 


Yorkshire and Humber TUC 

Saturday March 24,9am to Sunday March 25,12.30pm: Regional 
conference and AGM, Old Swan Hotel, Swan Road, Harrogate HG1. 
Organised by TUC: www.tuc.org.uk/TUCYorks-AGM2018. 

People’s Assembly for Scotland 

Saturday, March 24,10.30am to 1.30pm: AGM, Unite offices, 145- 
165 West Regent Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

No to Islamophobia 

Saturday March 24,12 noon: March against Football Lads Alliance, 
and for ethnic and religious diversity. Assemble Waterstones, 24-26 
High Street, Birmingham B4. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Marxism and capitalist economies 

Tuesday March 27, 7pm: Political economy lectures, Marx Memorial 
Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. The first in a series of 
lectures from professor Simon Mohun. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

Heading for nuclear war? 

Tuesday March 27, 6.30pm: Meeting, room B102, SOAS Brunei 
Gallery, Thornhaugh Street, London WC1. Speakers include: Dave 
Webb (CND chair) and Ted Seay, former arms control advisor with US 
mission to Nato. 

Organised by London CND: www.londoncnd.org. 


No to war 

Tuesday April 3, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Labour Club, 12 Belmont 
Road, Whitstable, Kent CT5. Speaker: Ian Chamberlain, Stop the War 
national officer. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 


Israel and apartheid 

Saturday April 21,10am to 3.30pm: Day school, Rivercourt 
Methodist Church, King Street, Hammersmith, London W6. Entry: £5 
(£1 unwaged). 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/events/israel-question-apartheid. 


For an anti-war government 

Tuesday April 24, 7pm: Public meeting, venue to be confirmed. 
Speakers include Chris Nineham, Stop the War vice-chair. 

Organised by York Against the War: www.stopwar.org.uk/index.php/ 

events/local-stop-the-war-events/2919-24-april-york-why-we-need-an- 

anti-war-govemment. 

Marxism and the rate of profit 

Tuesday April 24, 7pm: Lecture, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Speaker: Simon Mohun. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

For a new foreign policy 

Saturday April 28,1pm: Public meeting, St Anne’s church hall, 
Aberystwyth SY23. 

Organised by Ceredigion Stop the War Coalition: 
www. facebook. com/AberStopthe War. 

Marx Memorial Library 

Tuesday May 1,10am to 3pm: Open day with special events, free 
tours, and stalls. Marx Memorial Museum, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.marx-memorial-library.org. 


CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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After Formby’s election 

In light of the new incoming regime at party HQ, Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists reports on 
objections to Jon Lansman’s slate 



A clear majority 


J ennie Formby is now the new 
general secretary of the Labour 
Party. With the help of most 
of the mainstream media, the right 
tried to smear her on every level 
imaginable: personally, as the “mother 
of Len McCluskey’s lovechild”, and 
professionally, by painting her as a 
mindless union bureaucrat who, it was 
claimed, was ‘demoted’ from political 
director of the Unite union to regional 
secretary. 1 

Most pathetic was, of course, the 
attempt to present her as some kind of 
anti-Semite. In the last two and a half 
years, this smear has been employed 
over and over again. Editors have 
become so ‘oversensitised’ to the subject 
that they will jump with joy when they 
get the next tip-off, no matter how 
stupid. A case in point is the 250-page 
dodgy dossier of vile rightwinger David 
Collier (aka GnasherJew), in which he 
“exposed” the fact that Jeremy Corbyn 
was once a member of a Facebook 
group in which some people wrote 
shite. Big deal. Still, almost every single 
newspaper found this newsworthy and 
quoted Collier uncritically. 

Similarly they lapped up the charge 
by the mysterious campaign, Labour 
Against Anti-Semitism (LAAS), which 
accuses Formby of “making anti-Semitic 
comments regarding the suitability of 
Baroness Royall to conduct an NEC 
inquiry into alleged anti-Semitism 
among Labour students at Oxford 
University”. 2 

More recently we saw the attempt to 
charge her with having been personally 


responsible for hiring Vicky Kirby, 
who did indeed make some rather 
problematic comments on Twitter a 
few years back. Kirby was suspended 
from the Labour Party, but has been 
reinstated since. Unless we support 
Berufsverbote for people who have 
made stupid comments online, this 
is clearly not much to go on. And in 
fact, as Unite has explained, Kirby was 
appointed by a panel. 

In the last couple of days, LAAS has 
also charged Formby with not having 

adequately explained her relationship 
to the ‘Labour Against the Witchhunt’ 
group, made up of divisive suspended 
or expelled members such as Jackie 
Walker, who have supported her 
application for the role of general 
secretary. We seek assurances from Ms 
Formby that she has no relationship 
with this body or any of its members, 
as we believe this may prejudice her 
ability to uphold and implement the 
mles relating to racial discrimination 
that are embedded in the Labour Party 
rulebook. 3 

Well, we can put the mind of the anonymous 
witch-finders to rest: to our knowledge, 
Jennie Formby has no relationship at all 
with anybody from Labour Against the 
Witchhunt. In fact, had LAAS checked 
their facts, they would have been able to 
ascertain that LAW’s support for Formby 
was openly “critical”: 

We are concerned about her record 
on Labour’s NEC, where it appears 


she has, as recently as last week, 
failed to oppose the witch-hunting 
of Jeremy Corbyn supporters by 
rightwingers who have weaponised 
false claims of anti-Semitism despite 
Formby herself being the target of 
such smears. Nobody in the Labour 
Party can truly be a socialist if they 
support the purge and that includes 
the future general secretary. 4 

That does not really read as if Formby 
was a fully paid-up member of LAW 
now, does it? 

Some of the rightwing unions on 
the NEC even went as far as giving 
“tacit backing” to Momentum owner 
Jon Lansman over Jennie Formby, 5 
clearly judging correctly that he is to 
her right. After Lansman ally Christine 
Shawcroft’s ill-judged call to break 
the union link, that support evaporated 
quickly and Lansman had to withdraw 
his candidacy to avoid being cmshingly 
outvoted on the NEC. 

Last, but not least, we saw the 
coordinated resignation (or “exodus”, 
as The Independent puts its slightly 
hysterically 6 ) of six Blairite Labour 
staffers, two days before Formby’s 
expected appointment. Taking their 
cue from the right in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, they clearly tried to do 
as much damage as possible by going 
to the press about their joint departure. 

Good riddance to them. They include 
two female employees who directly 
worked for Iain McNicol; ‘head of 
policy’ Simon Jackson and, most 
interestingly, John Stolliday, ‘director of 


legal and governance’, whose name has 
popped up in the documents obtained by 
many of those suspended and expelled 
from the Labour Party. 

Clearly, these Blairite apparatchiks 
jumped before they could be pushed (or 
their short-term contracts ran out). Only 
The Guardian seems naive enough to 
write that Iain McNicol “stood down 
unexpectedly”. 7 Clearly, McNicol and 
his willing minions had been living 
on borrowed time ever since Jeremy 
Corbyn was elected Labour leader. Once 
the balance on the NEC shifted in favour 
of the left, they knew their time was up. 

Hotting up 

This coordinated attempt to damage 
Corbyn also serves as a reminder that the 
civil war in the Labour Party is far from 
over. The faux outrage over Corbyn’s 
demand for some form of proof before 
throwing himself head on into a new 
kind of cold war with Russia is a case 
in point. The entire bourgeois media has 
been joined by the usual assortment of 
rightwing Labour backbenchers, but also 
a few frontbenchers like Keir Starmer, 
who is clearly biding his time before he 
further twists the knife - he has got quite 
a good job now under Corbyn, after all. 

The leftwing mass membership has, 
after three long years, finally produced 
a leftwing NEC, which in turn was able 
to elect a leftwing general secretary 
(who will hopefully soon rid HQ of the 
witch-hunters too). But the right has 
not yet given up. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the regions and the mass 
of councillors are still dominated by 


the right. 

Labour First, the rag-bag of 
losers around Luke Akehurst, has 
just announced the launch of a new 
campaign by “Labour’s centre-left” (ie, 
Labour’s right) to increase the number 
of NEC delegates. Apparently, the 
“nine centre-left grassroots candidates 
standing for the NEC” (ie, the nine 
rightwingers standing against the nine 
being put forward by Momentum and J 
or the Centre Left Grassroots Alliance - 
see below) want “each region, Scotland 
and Wales to get a members’ place 
on the national executive committee 
and the number of places for Labour 
councillors (currently two) would 
double.” 8 

Interesting, isn’t it, that rightwingers 
now think they have to use the language 
of the left to get anywhere in the 
party. The ‘model motion’ is full of 
Momentum-style blurb about “giving 
the members a voice”. In reality though, 
they would achieve the opposite - a 
bit like the proposals advanced by 
Momentum. 

An additional 11 NEC members 
would be elected from ‘the regions’, 
plus two more councillors. Those 
delegates should be elected by “one 
member, one vote”. But, because “a 
national ballot is expensive, prohibitive 
and extremely difficult without a 
grouping backing you”, the campaign 
wants to see those delegates elected 
by regional conferences. And - you 
guessed it - those are, of course, still 
mn and dominated by the right. A rather 
obvious attempt to shift the political 
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balance on the NEC back in favour 
of the right. This is clearly not about 
giving “the members a voice” (who 
in their majority are now to the left of 
Corbyn). Of course, the proposal has 
no chance of being implemented by 
the NEC, but will undoubtedly pop up 
in branch and CLP meetings across 
the country. 

It is also of concern that the party’s 
national constitutional committee 
(NCC) is still firmly in the hands 
of the Blairites. This deals with any 
disciplinary cases that the NEC feels 
merit further investigation - and, in 
many cases, such a referral leads to 
expulsion. The few token leftwingers 
on this committee have proved to be 
far from useful - or leftwing, for that 
matter. Momentum’s national vice¬ 
chair, Emina Ibrahim, for example, 
was supposed to be the alibi leftie 
on the three-person NCC panel at 
Tony Greenstein’s expulsion hearing 
- and, despite the obvious democratic 
shortcomings, lack of natural justice 
and due process in the accusations 
against him, she voted in favour of him 
being expelled. For being rude. 

We understand that there are 
currently about 20 cases before the 
NCC, with many having lingered there 
for many months - some for years. The 
vast majority of them were clearly 
referred there by an NEC with a very 
different political balance. We support 
LAW’s demand to refer all of them back 
to the now left-majority NEC. 

Of course, we are aware that 
the cases of Jackie Walker, Marc 
Wadsworth and many others might 
not automatically be dropped by the 
NEC (especially as the last meeting 
decided to refer three further cases). 
But clearly there has been such a lack 
of natural justice and due process in 
all these cases that a new examination 
of the ‘evidence’ is long overdue. 
We also hope that, with the election 
for general secretary out of the way, 
Unite delegates on the NEC will feel 
emboldened to speak up against the 
ongoing witch-hunt of left activists. 
Maybe Len McCluskey will now 
even affiliate Unite to Jewish Voice 
for Labour - a promise he made with 
much fanfare at last year’s Labour 
conference. 

Start again? 

New spikes in the Labour civil 
war are usually accompanied 
by chatter about the right 
wanting to break away. 

We know that ‘moderate’ 

Labour MPs have been 
meeting with Liberal 
Democrats and 
Tories to 


discuss how to stop Brexit. During these 
cross-party meetings, the idea of a new, 
pro-European party was mooted some 
time ago. The ‘Russian agent’ crisis has 
apparently accelerated this process, 
so that now we even know the name 
of the dreamed-up new organisation: 
Start Again. 

According to The Times' Rachel 
Sylvester, “for Labour MPs who feel 
increasingly as if their party has been 
stolen from them, last week was a 
tipping point ... The equivocation 
over Russia followed revelations of 
[Corbyn’s] membership in an anti- 
Semitic Facebook group” is the last 
straw for many, apparently. “Labour 
has mutated into something completely 
different, and it is increasingly clear 
that moderates need to recreate the 
party they once joined. Chatter has 
focused on the idea of a new pro- 
European alliance, but this is so much 
more than Brexit.” Yes, it is. It’s 
nonsense. 

But the right will not do us the favour 
of breaking away. Unfortunately. No 
other than ex-Wunderkind Tony Blair 
has been pulling his hair out over 
how to do it, and has admitted that 
it cannot work, thanks mainly to the 
undemocratic British voting system. 
With elections based on proportional 
representation, it would be much easier 
to build a new party and be represented 
in parliament. But the failure of the 
Gang of Four’s Social Democratic 
Party continues to serve as a stark 
reminder to Blair and co. 

It is much more likely that the 
right will continue to stay in the party 
and fight: with leaks to the media, 
underhand briefings, backstabbing 
motions, witch-hunts against 
leftwingers and, one day, if Jeremy 
Corbyn - or somebody like him - really 
does become prime minster, perhaps 
even in cooperation with the full force 
of the British state. 

Alternative 

But the left is in no less disarray, 
unfortunately. Apart from relatively 
successful single-issue campaigns 
like Labour Against 
the Witchhunt, 






jon Lansman: delivering ultimatums 


LRC, Red Labour and Grassroots 
Black Left statement 


1. The CLGA (Centre Left 
Grassroots Alliance) is supposed 
to operate on the basis of consen¬ 
sus, but the slate has been drawn 
up without consultation with all its 
constituent bodies. The slate has 
to all intents and purposes been 
presented as a fait accompli. 

2. The GBL has been unilaterally 
refused membership of the 
CLGA on the basis of opposition 
from one person representing 
Momentum. 

3. Red Labour was invited to join 
the CLGA, but has been informed 
that this will not be permitted 
until its 2018 slate is finalised. 

We resolve to start an online 
consultation process, hosted by 


Red Labour, to determine whether 
grassroots candidates want to stand 
and whether it is the expressed wish 
of rank-and-file members that such 
candidates be supported. 

In the interest of tackling the 
underrepresentation of oppressed 
and disadvantaged comrades, 
we would positively welcome 
applications from black, African, 
Caribbean, Asian and other 
people of colour and women. 

LRC, Red Labour and GBL 
will update about how comrades 
can apply to be an NEC member. 

Sent to Jeremy Corbyn, whose 
progressive politics we support, 
and Jon Lansman. 


the left’s conduct in the Labour 
Party has been characterised by 
political confusion, a serious lack of 
democracy and a political method that 
has more in common with Stalinism 
than socialism. 

We have previously written at 
length about Momentum’s farcical 
and worryingly quick descent into the 
Jon Lansman show. The man runs the 
organisation with an iron fist that would 
make certain historical figures gasp 
with admiration. No wonder the rest of 
the organised left is increasingly fed up 
with his methods. Unfortunately, this 
does not always lead to outcomes or 
methods that are necessarily preferable. 

Take the quarrel over the selection 
of leftwing candidates for the 
NEC (full elections take place this 
summer). Previously, some sections 
of the Labour left got together under 
the umbrella of the Centre Left 
Grassroots Alliance to settle on a 
list of candidates. In the past this has 
included Ann Black, who is clearly 
more in the ‘centre’ than on the ‘left’. 
For some reason, NEC veteran Pete 
Willsman seems to like her, despite 
the despicable role she has played 
in disenfranchising thousands of 
Corbyn supporters in the party. He 
ignored a decision by the executive 
of the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy (of which he is secretary) 
and insists that she continue to be 
featured on the CLGA slate. 

But his long-standing CLPD 
comrade, Jon Lansman, disagreed. 
And quite right too. But, rather than 
having a transparent debate on the 
organised Labour left about who the 
best representatives of the membership 
on the NEC might be and how to make 
them accountable (we have a few ideas 
on those questions), Lansman went in 
the other direction and simply declared 
which nine candidates Momentum 
would support. The list is identical 
to the draft CLGA list - but with a 
replacement for Ann Black. 9 

Clearly, Lansman’s method stinks 
to high heaven. We welcome the 
fact that there is opposition. But we 
fear that the statement issued by the 
Labour Representation Committee, Red 
Labour 10 and Grassroots Black Left (see 
below) will do little to lead to political 
clarity or greater democracy. 

For a start, the meeting was organised 
on a very selective basis, as the CLGA’s 
gatherings have been in the past. As 
for stating that the “CLGA is supposed 
to operate on the basis of consensus”, 
that seems to us rather unlikely and, 
most importantly, not desirable. Such 
“consensus” (or, more precisely, 
compromise) has led to centrists like 
Ann Black having been run on a leftwing 
ticket. Clearly, the methods of the CLGA 
need to be criticised too. 

Red Labour is, of course, merely “a 
network” or a “forum” that sometimes 
produces humorous pro-Corbyn memes 
on Facebook. It is not an organisation 
you can join. 11 It might have “almost 
40,000” Tikes’ on Facebook (rather 
than ‘participants’), but it has no 
political coherence, no programme, 
no strategy. Yes, it has played a useful 
role in shoring up support for Corbyn 
in the run-up to various elections. But 
should the people running such a loose 
network really be involved in making 
decisions about NEC elections? 

Resolutions calling for increasing 
the number of “oppressed and 
disadvantaged comrades” on the 
Labour Party NEC miss the point. 
What about their politics? Why does 
the statement not contain any mention 
of the basic political principles that we 
would want our NEC representatives 
to uphold? At least a commitment 
that they stand for a democratic 
republic, abolishing the House of 
Lords, replacing the standing army 
with a popular militia, getting rid of 
capitalism and achieving the rule of 
the working class and socialism. 

We understand that a representative 
from Jewish Voice for Labour was 
also at the meeting and agreed to the 


statement, but that the rest of the JVL 
executive has since changed its mind. 
The JVL now supports Lansman’s slate 
instead. There is also opposition in the 
LRC. Yes, its executive voted in favour 
of endorsing the statement, but a sizable 
minority of LRC executive members 
opposed the move. 

We would agree with those 
comrades. It is one thing to criticise 
Jon Lansman for his undemocratic 
methods. He deserves it and we have 
done plenty of it. But to seriously 
consider standing candidates against 
a slate endorsed by Momentum, 
is - how to put this nicely? - not 
tactically advisable at the moment. 
We understand the LRC executive will 
make a final decision on May 6 - we 
would urge them to vote against. It 
runs the risk of letting in rightwingers 
like Eddie Izzard, which, considering 


that the NEC does not have a rock- 
solid left majority, could well have 
dire consequences for the left’s fight 
to transform the party • 

Notes 

1. www.unitetheunion.org/news/imite-statement- 
on-the-smear-attack-on-jennie-formby-by-laas. 

2. www.facebook.com/labouragainstAS. 

3. www. facebook. com/labouragainstAS/ 
posts/412534039188564. 

4. www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org/our- 
positions/law-welcomes-jon-lansmans-decision- 
to-withdraw. 

5. www.theguardian.com/politics/2018/mar/01 / 
momentums-jon-lansman-confirms-run-for- 
labour-general-secretary. 

6. www.independent.co.uk/news/labour-party- 
general-secretary-senior-staff-resignation-jennie- 
formby-appointment-latest-news-a8264001 .html. 

7. The Guardian March 21. 

8. www.necregions.co.uk. 

9. http ://labourpartymarxists. org .uk/witch-hunts- 
when-chickens-come-home. 

10. www.facebook.com/redlabourhq. 

11. https://redlabour2016.wordpress.com. 


Communist University 2018 



It’s different from other 
‘educationals’ organised by left 
groups - most of which resemble 
student trade fairs rather than the 
forums for open, critical and robust 
debate that we encourage. 

You won’t hear pre-prepared 
sycophantic interventions from 
the floor at CU. Instead there are 
often sharp clashes of opinion. 


At the same time, the collective 
aspect of CU is very important 
to us: everybody helps out with 
preparing food and organising 
the event. And in the evenings we 
chill out together, often carrying 
on discussing some of the things 
we debated during the day. It is, 
without a doubt, the highlight of 
our political year. Be part of it! 


A week of provocative and stimulating debate, sponsored by 
Labour Party Marxists and CPGB 

August 18-25 2018 

Goldsmiths, University of London 
8 Lewisham Way, New Cross, 

London SE14 6 NW 

Nearest stations: 

New Cross, New Cross Gate 

Confirmed speakers: 

Marcel Van der Linden, Moshe Machover, Jack Conrad, 
Hillel Ticktin, Mike Macnair, Chris Knight and Tony 
Greenstein. 

Accommodation: Loring Hall, St James 

Full week, including accommodation in en suite single rooms - £250 (£150 
unwaged). Solidarity price: £300. 

First/final weekend, including one night’s accommodation: £60 (£30). 
Day: £10 (£5). Single session: £5 (£3). Reservation: £30. 

Early bird bookings: 20 % off if you book before June 30 . 
Cheques: Make payable to CPGB and send to: 

BCM Box 928, London WClN 3XX. 

PayPal: Go to the CPGB website: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Bank transfer: 

email tina@cpgb.org.uk for details. 
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Walking the tightrope 

Jim Creegan looks at the quandary posed by Jacobin magazine and the new DSA 



DSA: sticking to the middle 


W hen - to the astonishment 
of many in the Second 
International, including Lenin 
- Karl Kautsky refused to denounce the 
German Socialists in the Reichstag who 
voted war credits to the kaiser on that 
fateful day of August 4 1914, there were 
some members of the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) for whom their 
leading theoretician’s betrayal of the 
Second International’s anti-war pledges 
did not come as a bolt from the blue. 

Four years earlier, in 1910, Kautsky 
found himself on the horns of a 
dilemma. The kaiser’s government 
had banned an SPD demonstration for 
a more democratic Prussian electoral 
system, scheduled to take place in the 
Treptow district on the southern edge 
of Berlin. But instead of assembling 
there and confronting the police, the 
party secretly directed its members to 
gather in the centre of the city, in the 
Tiergarten, near the Reichstag. The 
150,000 workers who answered the 
call threw the ruling class into a state 
of virtual panic. Rosa Luxemburg and 
her followers on the SPD left saw this 
demonstration, combined with growing 
worker discontent over falling wages, as 
an opportunity to build a more powerful 
revolutionary movement, possibly by 
expanding the protest into a mass strike. 

The party’s reformist right wing, on 
the other hand, took fright, along with 
the bourgeoisie. They fretted that such 
anger in the streets might endanger 
the support of bourgeois parties 
for the passage of a tepid suffrage- 
broadening bill and hurt their chances 
in an upcoming Reichstag election by 
scaring off more moderate provincial 
voters. Kautsky, while still attempting 
to steer a middle course between left 
and right, came down substantially on 
the side of the parliamentarians. He 
emphasised the primary importance 
of elections, branded advocacy of a 
mass strike adventurist, and refused to 
allow Luxemburg’s dissenting views 
to be published in Die Neue Zeit , the 
party monthly he edited. From this 
time forward, Kautsky was inclined to 
regard Luxemburg and her revolutionary 
cohort, as opposed to Eduard Bernstein 
and the reformist right, as his main 
adversary within the SPD. 

The question posed by this dispute 
was not the worthiness of the fight for 
electoral reform. Both Kautsky and 
Luxemburg supported this elementary 
democratic demand. The argument was 
over whether the struggle for reform 
should be conducted by revolutionary 
methods - ie, principally by extra- 
parliamentary mobilisations, possibly 
broadening into a stmggle for power - or 
by reformist means: hoping the ruling 
class and their political parties could be 
persuaded to grant greater democracy by 
assuring them that such a reform did not 
pose a revolutionary danger. 

Only a year earlier, Kautsky had 
taken up the cudgels against the SPD’s 
leading right ‘revisionist’, Eduard 
Bernstein, in The road to power , 
regarded as his most revolutionary 
work. In it Kautsky refutes Bernstein’s 
argument that the goals of revolution 
and proletarian dictatorship had been 
rendered obsolete by parliamentary 
democracy and the steady progress of 
reform. He reaffirms the conquest of 
political power by the proletariat to the 
exclusion of all other classes, and the 
complete abolition of private property 
in the means of production, as the party’s 
historic mission. 

Kautsky, however, is inclined 
to relegate the accomplishment of 
this mission to a far-off day. Only 
after the achievement of a series 
of democratic reforms - the SPD’s 
minimum programme - would the 


question of the conquest of political 
power and the socialisation of the 
means of production - the maximum 
programme - present itself. By fighting 
for democratic reforms, writes Kautsky, 
workers increase their combativity and 
political consciousness. He thinks that a 
revolutionary conjuncture is most likely 
to occur as a result of the bourgeoisie’s 
panicked and violent reaction against 
the steady accretion of working class 
trade union and electoral strength, which 
would force the proletariat to respond 
in kind. 

It may be fairly said, in light of 
historical experience, that Kautsky gives 
far too little weight to the possibility 
that the line of working class advance 
could be more jagged and contradictory 
than his tidy, incremental prognosis 
anticipates. The working class can suffer 
major defeats. And, while it is true that 
the fight for reform can be a prelude 
to revolution, and hence completely 
compatible with the ultimate goal, the 
imperatives of reform and revolution 
can also collide. What if liberal allies 
demand disavowal of revolutionary 
means in return for their support for 
reform measures? And what if, as in 
the crisis described above, events occur 
out of sequence, and the masses (not 
having read Kautsky) begin to take 
potentially revolutionary steps before 
the reform agenda has been completed? 
Will not many of their leaders, having 
become accustomed to the pacific 
routines of election cycles and collective 
bargaining during a prolonged reformist 
period, regard such mass initiatives 
as unwelcome disruptions of their 
expectations of orderly progress, and 
hence denounce them as ‘anarchy’? 
Kautsky was one such leader. Facing 
the unanticipated dilemma of 1910, 
he chose parliamentarism over mass 
protest, arguably taking the first step on 
the road to the infamy of August 1914. 1 

We live today under circumstances 
vastly different from those of workers 
and socialists in the Kaiserreich 
Germany of over a century ago. An 
improvement in material conditions 
has been accompanied by a severe 
contraction of the realm of possibility. 
There is no militant mass workers’ 
movement in any western country, and 
today’s question is whether or not any 
significant progressive reforms are even 
attainable, let alone whether the power 
of capital can be broken. With industrial 
and trade union struggles at an historic 
low, people are expressing their anger 
over declining living standards and 
social marginalisation in what they 
see as the only place left to them: the 
electoral arena. Although more of that 
anger is finding an outlet in support for 
fascistic, rightwing politicians than for 
the thoroughly reformist left that stands 


at the opposite pole, that pole is growing 
too. The fact that the horizons of its 
principal figures - Corbyn, Melenchon, 
Sanders - are limited to hustings and 
parliamentary benches should not lead 
those of us on the left of the left - who 
dismiss as unrealistic the main reformist 
goal of restoring the post-World War II 
welfare state - from appreciating the 
significance of this voter rebellion, 
interrogating its possibilities, and 
attempting to steer it to the left. And it 
is in the course of such an interrogation 
that the old questions of reform or 
revolution inevitably resurface, albeit 
in less urgent ways. 

New day 

In the US, the principal left beneficiary 
of the 2016 presidential campaign of 
Bemie Sanders is Democratic Socialists 
of America (DSA), whose membership 
has swelled from about 6,000 to 30,000 
since the presidential election, and now 
has about 300 chapters throughout the 
country. Eighty percent of its 24,000 new 
members are under 35. The organisation 
is 90% white and 75% male. The influx 
of new members has given the group a 
somewhat different complexion from the 
pale pink, Democrat-loyal outfit founded 
in 1982 by America’s then leading social 
democrat, Michael Harrington, from 
a merger between his own followers 
and rightward-moving remnants of the 
1960s new left. 2 

Organisationally diffuse and 
politically amorphous though today’s 
DSA certainly is, its youthful new 
members are showing distinct signs 
of leftward momentum. The 1,000 
delegates who assembled for its Chicago 
convention this past August re-elected 
several of the Harringtonite old guard 
to the national political committee 
from among the various slates on offer, 
but they also voted to end the group’s 
affiliation to the Second International 

- which Harrington had worked hard 
to achieve. And in a repudiation of 
DS A’s founding principle of support for 
Israel, the convention decided to back 
the boycott, divestment and sanctions 
movement. There was reported to be 
some sentiment among delegates for 
breaking entirely with the Democrats. 

A demand was raised immediately 
after the convention for the expulsion of 
Danny Fetonte, who had not apprised the 
delegates who had just elected him to the 
national executive of the fact that he had 
earlier worked as a publicist for a police 
union in Texas. Although the executive 
failed to expel Fetonte, he resigned 
shortly after the scandal broke. Older 
members complained that Harrington 
would not have recognised the current 
organisation; younger ones - some of 
whom style themselves revolutionaries 

- said, the less recognisable, the better. 


The organisation now stands 
somewhere halfway between its old 
social democratic self and the kind of 
leftwing big tent that Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS) became in 
the 1960s. And like SDS, it is starting 
to become a magnet for other far-left 
groups that would not have touched 
it previously with a 10-foot pole, but 
who now have hopes of acquiring 
new recruits for themselves and/or 
influencing the direction of DSA as 
a whole. It is doubtful that a standing 
rule excluding members of outside 
democratic-centralist organisations will 
keep these entryists at bay. 

The closest thing to a flagship 
publication of the DSA left is Jacobin 
- far and away the hottest new item 
on what exists of an American radical 
literary scene. Since its appearance as 
an online journal in 2010, and its 2011 
debut as a printed quarterly magazine, 
it has acquired a circulation of 15,000, 
and claims over 700,000 unique monthly 
online hits. Although not officially a 
DSA publication, its founder and editor, 
Bhaskar Sunkara, is a vice-chairman of 
the group; and its managing editor, Seth 
Ackerman, is also a member. Its stable 
of writers and editors seem to be part of 
a DS A-ish, postgraduate student milieu. 
They see themselves as representing the 
thinking of a crop of younger Marxists, 
not defined by the questions that divided 
the left during the cold war. 

Jacobin is Sunkara’s brainchild. In 
the short space of eight years, he has 
created a journal of high literary quality 
and striking graphic design. Its print 
and online editions regularly feature 
articles from amongst the brightest 
stars in the Anglophone left academic 
and journalistic firmament, and over 
50 reading groups meet to discuss its 
contents. The editors have recently 
launched an allied analytical journal 
called Catalyst. This literary success 
has vaulted Sunkara into something like 
media celebrity status. He has become 
the subject of numerous interviews 
and a profile, as well as an op-ed piece, 
in The New York Times , the country’s 
newspaper of record; he is a sometime 
guest on at least one television talk 
show. All of the above is a remarkable 
achievement for a man of Sunkara’s 
28 years. 

Jacobin is nothing if not eclectic. It 
welcomes contributions by everyone 
from social democratic liberals to 
avowed revolutionaries. The first 
issues of Catalyst , for instance, feature 
articles by two self-declared Marxists, 
Mike Davis and Kim Moody, as well 
as a piece by Jamie Galbraith, an 
unabashed Keynesian liberal (and son 
of America’s foremost Keynesian, 
the late John Kenneth Galbraith). 
Indeed, Sunkara himself describes his 


project as an attempt to stake out some 
kind of middle ground between social 
democratic reformism and revolutionary 
Marxism. In a 2014 interview with 
New Left Review, he enumerates a few 
of his major intellectual and political 
influences: 

One of them would definitely be 
Michael Harrington, even though we 
disagree with him politically. Those 
of us on the left wing of DSA often 
fight against a lot of Harringtonite 
ideas, like his softness toward the trade 
union bureaucracy and the Democratic 
Party ... and I’d hope for a break 
with the Democrats much more than 
Harrington did. But, intellectually, I 
think he’s very much underrated as 
a populariser of Marxist thought... 

Ralph Miliband is another 
important influence, because, more 
than anyone, he represented that 
middle ground... between Leninism 
and social democracy ... 

Some of us came from traditions 
inspired by Trotskyism, without ever 
quite becoming Trotskyists .. . 3 

Remarks like the above give rise to 
further questions. What are the precise 
coordinates of this middle ground in terms 
of historical affinities, current political 
choices and longer-term prospects? These 
questions could admit of no easy answers 
during the first few years of Jacobin' s 
existence. More recently, however, 
the outlines of a political profile are 
beginning to emerge amid the quarterly’s 
rich variety of articles and topics, and 
the tendency of its editors and leading 
writers to wax both revolutionary and 
social democratic. 

Leaning left 

In its more leftwing mode, the magazine 
has gone some distance to divest itself 
of the most repellent features of social 
democracy. Absent from its pages is the 
reflexive anti-communism with which 
the Second International assured western 
mling classes of its loyalty from November 
1917 through the end of the cold war. 

The lead article by Sunkara in last 
year’s Russian Revolution centenary 
issue is an accurate historical summary, 
which recognises the Bolshevik Party as 
a uniquely democratic formation, and 
Lenin and Trotsky as the passionate 
working class revolutionaries that they 
were. Sunkara specifically repudiates 
the standard bourgeois and social 
democratic portrayals of the Bolsheviks 
as conspiratorial, power-hungry demons. 
A cursory glance at Jacobin online will 
also reveal everything from a laudatory 
profile of Shapurji Saklatvala, Britain’s 
first communist member of parliament, 
to a recycled 1984 piece by Ralph 
Miliband and Marcel Liebman on the 
pitfalls of anti-communism. 

Second, Jacobin rejects the old 
Harringtonian notion that the 
Democratic Party can be realigned into 
a social democratic formation through a 
politics of internal pressure. It proclaims 
its ultimate goal to be the formation of 
a mass-based labour party independent 
of both Republicans and Democrats. 

Thirdly, Jacobin has followed DSA 
in disavowing any affinity with the 
so-called socialist parties of the Second 
International, which have presided over 
the imposition of neoliberal austerity. 

And, finally, Jacobin asserts the 
need to go beyond the social democratic 
welfare state of the Scandinavian type. 
In a 2017 article, ‘Social democracy is 
good. But not good enough. They won’t 
let us keep the nice things’, authors 
Bhaskar Sunkara and Joseph Schwartz 
acknowledge that “achieving a stable 
welfare state, while leaving capital’s 
power over the economy intact, is itself 
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far from viable”. They continue: 

Since the early 1970s - the height of 
western social democracy - corporate 
elites have abandoned the post¬ 
war ‘class compromise’ ... What 
capitalists gmdgingly accepted during 
an exceptional period of post-war 
growth and rising profits, they would 
no longer. 

The authors then go on to remind readers 
how the French and European ruling classes 
sabotaged French Socialist president 
Frangois Mitterrand’s 1981-83 attempt 
to introduce radical Keynesianism in 
one country with a capital strike, and 
how the earlier Swedish Rehn-Meidner 
plan to tax capital, and eventually 
nationalise industry, was abandoned for 
fear of capitalist resistance. Schwartz 
and Sunkara’s conclusion: “To chart a 
different course, we would need a militant 
labour movement and a mass socialist 
presence strengthened by accumulated 
victories, looking to not merely tame, 
but overcome, capitalism.” 4 

Particularities 

Yet, in addition to these general aversions 
and ambitions, one is inclined to enquire 
further concerning specific political 
strategies. Two recent articles provide 
the outlines of the thinking of Jacobin's 
editors. An op-ed piece by Sunkara entitled 
‘Socialism’s future may be its past’ in 
The New York Times this past summer 
speaks of three destinations for the future: 
“Singapore Station”, by which Sunkara 
means a globalist, neoliberal capitalism, 
with austerity and widened class division, 
presided over by an equal-opportunity, 
internationally-minded capitalist elite, 
anti-democratic, but open to anyone 
regardless of creed, colour or nationality. A 
second is dubbed “Budapest Station” - the 
return to a chauvinist, racist, go-it-alone, 
national capitalism now being offered 
by the likes of Hungarian prime minister 
Viktor Orban and Donald Trump. The 
third - which Sunkara advocates - is 
“Finland Station”, the writer’s designation 
for pre-World War I social democracy, 
untarnished by either the betrayals that 
commenced in 1914 or the Bolsheviks’ 
post-1917 authoritarian drift, culminating 
in the gulag. 

What kind of socialism would such 
a revivified social democracy aim at? 
According to Sunkara, 

Some broad outlines should already 
be clear: worker-owned cooperatives 
still competing in a regulated market; 
government services coordinated with 
the aid of citizen planning; and the 
provision of the basics necessary to 
live a good life (education, housing 
and healthcare) guaranteed as social 
rights. 

And how does Sunkara propose to attain 
this socialist goal? He envisions 

a transition... that does not require a 
‘year zero’ break with the present [ie, 
revolution - JC]. This time, people get 
to vote. Well, debate, deliberate and 
then vote - and have faith that people 
can organise together to chart new 
destinations for humanity. 5 

The above themes are further elaborated 
in ‘Our road to power’ in the Jacobin for 
autumn 2017. The article appears under 
the name of the New York University 
sociology professor, Vivek Chibber, but its 
format as a poster-like insert - combined 
with the fact that Chibber is the editor of 
Catalyst , published by Jacobin - would 
suggest that it is intended as something 
resembling a platform statement. 

Here, Chibber argues that any socialist 
strategy for today “has to downplay the 
centrality of a revolutionary rupture, and 
navigate a more gradualist approach”. 
Revolutionary situations, he says, may 
emerge in the long run, but “For the 
foreseeable future, left strategy has to 
revolve around building a movement 
to pressure the state, gain power within 
it, change the institutional structure 
of capitalism, and erode the structural 


power of capital - rather than vaulting 
over it.” While acknowledging that a 
revolutionary outlook may have been 
realistic in the period between the two 
world wars, Chibber writes: 

Today, the state has infinitely greater 
legitimacy with the population than 
European states did a century ago. 
Further, its coercive power, its power 
of surveillance, and the ruling class’s 
internal cohesiveness give the social 
order a stability that is orders of 
magnitude greater than it had in 1917. 6 

As to the shape of the gradually-arrived-at 
socialist future, Chibber avers that “the 
burden of proof’ is on those who would 
argue that a planned economy of any kind 
might work and that “... we might seriously 
have to consider that the possibility that 
planning as envisioned by Marx might 
not be a real option ...”, and, “given the 
dubious record of central planning, ... 
that a post-capitalist economy might 
have to take the form of some sort of 
market socialism”: 

... it will be different from capitalism 
in that: 

• The market will be constrained, 
so that it isn’t the arbiter of people’s 
basic well-being. 

• Economic decision-makers will be 
democratically accountable. 

• Wealth inequalities will not be 
allowed to translate into political 
inequalities. 7 

Absence of 
argument 

So here we have it: parliamentary 
gradualism, leading to a market socialism, 
combined with strong welfare-state 
protections. 

What is so striking here is not the 
assertions of strategy and goals by 
these two writers, but the complete 
absence of any sustained supporting 
argumentation. Sunkara and Chibber 
may, for instance, have tried to explain 
why the undoubtedly greater stability 
of post-war capitalism has made it any 
more amenable than before to legalistic 
attempts at deep structural reform. 
Does not the fate of such endeavours 

- from Allende’s Chile in the 70s, to 
Mitterrand’s France in the 1980s (cited 
elsewhere by the authors themselves) 

- point to the conclusion that the ruling 
classes, faced with what they consider 
unacceptable legislative challenges 
to their wealth and prerogatives, will 
respond with economic sabotage, and 
ultimately with deadly force? 

They may also have asked themselves 
why reformist strategies have suddenly 
become more viable in a period when 
the bourgeoisie is on the offensive 
against the remaining pillars of the 
welfare state, and, at least in the US, 
is so puffed up with arrogance as to 
consider attempts to defend, let alone 
extend, these gains as tantamount to 
communism. It seems to elude them that 
the post-war class compromise, while 
partly due to popular struggles and an 
economic boom that made it affordable 
for the capitalist class, was also part 
of a quid pro quo. Social democratic 
parties and unions were given ‘a seat at 
the table’, partly in exchange for their 
loyalty and cooperation in combating the 
‘ Soviet threat’. One does not have to be 
an apologist for Stalinism to understand 
that the Soviet Union and its allies 
were non-capitalist, and hence became 
the object of a global anti-communist 
crusade, in the service of which the 
western ruling classes were willing 
to make broad concessions; after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, they 
became more determined to take them 
back. 

The rejection of the idea of a planned 
economy, moreover, seems premised 
entirely on the equation of planning 
with the failed bureaucratic Soviet 
model. Are not other, more democratic 
forms of planning possible, such as, 
for instance, planning under workers’ 
control, in which a national plan for the 


‘commanding heights’ of the economy 
would be executed by workers invested 
with broad powers of implementation 
at the workplace, including the right to 
elect and dismiss their managers and 
supervisors? Can the market be used 
in such a system to register consumer 
preferences without determining the 
fate of entire enterprises and their 
employees? 

Chibber argues that the only 
alternative to complete top-down 
planning is worker cooperatives, whose 
production is regulated, and whose 
viability is determined, by nothing other 
than market vicissitudes, with continued 
anarchy of production as a result. 
Chibber thinks it possible to prevent the 
economic inequalities - which he seems 
to acknowledge will occur when less 
profitable firms succumb to the stronger 

- from becoming political inequalities. 
But how, exactly? Through laws and 
government regulations, which have 
never succeeded before in preventing the 
economically powerful from becoming 
politically dominant. 

The failure of Sunkara and Chibber to 
tackle important questions like the ones 
above indicates that the combination of 
gradualism and market socialism they 
espouse represents more of a political 
sensibility - the crystallisation of certain 
contemporary left political moods - than 
a considered theoretical weighing of 
objective possibilities and constraints. 
This sensibility is compounded of the 
naivety of newly politicised youth and 
the pessimism of an older generation, 
borne of past failures and defeats. It is 
only to be expected that young people 
awakened to politics by the Sanders 
campaign will bring with them to 
DSA a slightly more radical version of 
the electoral politics espoused by the 
candidate they supported, according to 
which it is possible to restore Roosevelt’s 
‘new deal’, and that the road to such a 
restoration - and perhaps something 
even more radical called socialism - lies 
along the path of electing candidates 
who denounce corporate power and 
promise to enact progressive legislation. 

Nor is it surprising that conscious 
Marxists - perhaps chastened by the 
failures of revolution in the last century, 
as well as the bankruptcy of past efforts 
to organise various ‘revolutionary 
vanguards’ in advanced countries 

- should seek to accommodate the 
spontaneous reformist consciousness 
of the politically aroused young, as well 
as invent reformist scenarios of their 
own. The steady drumbeat of bourgeois 
propaganda since the collapse of the 
USSR, to the effect that the market is 
the only conceivable effective regulator 
of economic activity, has also taken its 
toll. Sunkara and Chibber appear to have 
abandoned the fundamental Marxist 
idea that the forces of production can be 
brought under conscious control. 

'Splitting the 
difference’ 

How, more specifically, does Jacobin view 
the transition from social democratic-type 
reforms to full socialism, and its relation 
to American electoral politics and the 
Democratic Party? Several interviews 
with Sunkara supply a few hints. When 
asked by New Left Review if there was a 
“tension between the social democratic 
and radical socialist perspectives” being 
offered by Jacobin , Sunkara replied: 

One day, in a dream scenario where 
you have a socialist movement pushing 
for full social ownership, say, and it’s 
encountering active opposition from 
the bourgeoisie, then you would have 
a clash. But that debate is very much 
in the future. 8 

Sunkara himself seems aware of the 
historical affinities such remarks suggest. 
One interviewer writes: 

Trying to get more of a handle on 
his politics, I asked Sunkara to pick 
between Eduard Bernstein - the 
incrementalist German Marxist who 


sowed the seeds of modem social 
democracy - and Rosa Luxemburg, 
who assailed Bernstein for abandoning 
hope of revolution. “Kautsky,” he 
answered, naming Bernstein and 
Luxemburg’s contemporary who 
split the difference between the two. 
“Maybe more Luxemburg.” 9 

We have seen how Kautsky ‘split the 
difference’: by endorsing reformism 
now, and consigning the prospect of 
socialist revolution to a vaguely distant 
future. Sunkara’s remarks on political 
strategy seem to partake of the same 
approach. He says in an interview with 
Workers ’Liberty : 

We should organise as much as we 
can outside the Democratic Party. A 
combination of building of the social 
forces of the left, and objective social 
conditions, will at some point lead to 
the fracturing of the two-party system 
... I would hope that one of the parties 
left standing will be a labour-backed, 
broad-left party with anti-capitalist 
currents ... On the other hand, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I would 
have voted for Hillary Clinton in a 
swing state. There’s a certain vision 
of independent political action on 
the left that can constrain our tactical 
flexibility... in the Democratic Party 
there are certain races where I’d vote 
for a progressive Democrat - or even, 
in the case of a national election, 
in a swing state, for a Clinton-type 
Democrat... 10 

Sunkara assures the same interviewer: 
“I fully support Bemie Sanders. I have 
criticisms of him, but, when I campaign for 
him, I am fully and earnestly campaigning 
for him.” Even more revealing of Sunkara’s 
solicitude for reformist politicians are his 
remarks on Greece in another interview: 

I appreciate the situation that Tsipras and 
the Syriza leadership found themselves 
in and that they accepted the latest 
austerity package begrudgingly and 
in generally good faith. They did not 
sell it as a victory, which is important. 
I reject the use of ‘betrayal’ to describe 
the actions of the leadership. 11 

This incidental remark is perhaps most 
troubling of all. Sunkara here does 
further homage to Karl Kautsky, who 
rejected the use of ‘betrayaF for the 
Reichstag vote of the German Social 
Democrats in 1914. We can only add 
that if voting credits for a war one had 
previously pledged to oppose with a 
general strike, or implementing cmshing 
austerity measures that one was elected 
to oppose, are not instances of betrayal, 
the word has no meaning. 

Electoralist 

gradualism 

In the early crisis of German social 
democracy described at the beginning 
of this article, the difference between 
revolutionary and reformist practice was 
starkly revealed. Rosa Luxemburg by no 
means denied the importance of reform 
struggles, but regarded them as a means 
to expand and deepen the mobilisation 
of the working class in preparation 
for the conquest of power. Kautsky, 
on the other hand, did not disparage 
mass mobilisations as such, but viewed 
them as an auxiliary to the party’s main 
electoral and legislative efforts, to be 
curtailed when they threatened to upset 
the parliamentary applecart. 

The question of reform v revolution 
is not immediately posed by anything 
taking place in the US today; one can 
thus support Democratic candidates 
and participate in mass demonstrations 
without contradiction. It acquires more 
than theoretical importance to the extent 
that what the left does has consequences. 
And we can see the consequences of 
reformism in at least three instances 
in the 20th century: Allende’s Unidad 
Popular, Mitterrand’s Socialists, and 
Tsipras’s Syriza. In each of these cases 
the working class and its allies were 


led to the brink of a class confrontation 
by parties that had adopted a purely 
electoral strategy, and were unable 
and unwilling to mount the organised 
mass initiatives necessary to counter 
the economic sabotage and/or armed 
violence of the bourgeoisie. Allende, 
to his credit, died fighting back, gun in 
hand. The other two - Mitterrand and 
Tsipras - turned their coats to become 
the agents of capitalist austerity. 

Jacobin editors are fond of Michael 
Harrington’s metaphor that pictures 
socialists walking a tightrope between 
ultimate goals and present possibilities. 
Less charitably, they can be said to be 
sitting on the fence between reformism 
and revolutionary Marxism. They 
wish to appeal to those on their left by 
disavowing social democracy’s more 
sordid historical chapters of class treason 
and current neoliberal complicities, 
while at the same time taking care 
not to give offence to the prevalent 
electoral-reformist consciousness of 
newly awakening political youth and 
old-school social democrats. 

It is understandable that Jacobin 
wishes avoid the fate of the various 
‘revolutionary’ sects that are 
programmatically pure and numerically 
insignificant. To the extent that DSA is 
becoming more of a broad, leftwing 
umbrella than a decidedly social 
democratic organisation, it would be 
folly for revolutionaries to approach 
its new members with nothing more 
than an injunction to quit DSA and join 
their minuscule grouplets. One should, 
however, engage them with a view to 
bringing about apolitical differentiation 
from the hardened pro-Democratic 
Party reformists who still constitute 
an influential internal presence and sit 
on its national and local executives. To 
this end, one would seek to conduct 
political education in revolutionary 
history, and push for a number of 
programmatic proposals, such as no 
support for mainstream Democrats or 
the ‘progressive’Democratic candidates 
who promise to endorse mainstream 
ones if they lose in primary contests. 

Unfortunately, Jacobin is doing 
little along such lines. In terms of 
practical orientation, it simply reflects 
the amorphousness of the current DSA, 
rather than an attempt to give it a clearer 
political shape. Sunkara recommends 
that the left keep doing what most of it 
already does: support both independent 
candidates and ‘progressive’ Democrats, 
as circumstances permit, and continue 
to vote for mainstream Democrats, 
wherever the Republicans have a 
chance to win, with the hope that the 
opportunity for an independent, mass 
workers’ party will present itself due to 
altered circumstances some time in the 
future. In terms of longer-term strategies 
and goals, Jacobin , despite the more 
radical pronouncements and authors 
to be found in its pages, promotes a 
classical social democratic orientation 
that rejects any notion of a ‘rupture’ in 
favour of an electoralist gradualism 
aimed at penetrating and restructuring 
the existing state. 

The above prescriptions do little to 
prepare for the tremors that are already 
beginning to unsettle an American- 
dominated world system in decline - one 
which may throw the tightrope-walkers 
off balance, and confront them with 
choices like the ones Luxemburg and 
Kautsky had to make over a century ago, 
much sooner than they think • 
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SUTR 


Unity with whom? 

SWP’s Stand Up To Racism represents the politics of popular frontism, argues Eddie Ford 



O ver the weekend there was a 
series of demonstrations across 
Britain organised by the Socialist 
Workers Party’s latest campaign front, 
Stand Up To Racism. According to 
Socialist Worker - therefore expect a 
degree of exaggeration - “big” anti¬ 
racism marches “sent a message of 
defiance and unity” on March 17 with 
“around” 20,000 demonstrating in 
London, 1,500 in Glasgow and 500 in 
Cardiff - backed by “dozens” of trade 
unions and other organisations (March 
20). Given the appalling weather, such 
a turnout is far from disappointing. The 
marches, that also took place in Europe, 
were ahead of the United Nation’s 
International Day for the Elimination of 
Racism and Discrimination on March 
21 (originally established in 1966 to 
mark the Sharpeville massacre in 1960 
of 69 protestors against the South 
African apartheid laws). 

In what was a typical display of 
hierocracy the UN general assembly 
wanted to be seen to be on the ‘right’ 
side. The message to the black masses 
in South Africa was that their natural 
allies were the states of the world; 
that deliverance would come via 
diplomatic negotiations, not violent 
revolution. Today things are little 
different. The UN says it is promoting 
“tolerance, inclusion, unity and respect 
for diversity” and, of course, this goes 
hand in hand with the so-called ‘free 
market’ and neoliberal economics. 

Nonetheless, the SWP sees a chance 
to court respectability and therefore 
gives a platform to those who seek to 
promote the UN line. Hence, speaking 
from the platform in London, rightwing 
Labour MP David Lammy patriotically 
attacked the usual suspects: 

To Rees-Mogg, to Nigel Farage, to 
Britain First, to the xenophobes, to 
the racists, to those who would be 
seduced by this extreme rhetoric ... 
We are standing up for the Britain that 
we love and that we believe in and, my 
god, we are sending a message to the 
arch-chief of this tide of prejudice that 
is sweeping our world: Donald Tmmp. 

Lammy also said that people should stand 
up to Theresa May’s pledge, when she 
was home secretary in 2012, to create a 
“hostile environment” for undocumented 
immigrants. 

Other speakers in London included 
Diane Abbott, the shadow home 
secretary, Aron Kelly of Friends of the 
Earth, Shahrar Ali of the Green Party, 
Mohammed Kozbar of the Muslim 
Association of Britain, Talha Ahmad of 
the Muslim Council of Britain and Sally 
Hunt from the Trades Union Congress. 
In her address, Abbott stated that “the far 
right are rising across Europe” - they are 
“anti-migrant, anti-Muslim, anti-Semitic 
and homophobic”, and therefore “we 
stand with all communities they target 
and must oppose the politics of hatred” 
The Guardian's editor-at-large, Gary 
Younge, told the marchers: “we’re 
here because racism will not go away 
by itself’, as it is “not just about bad 
individuals, but about a bad system”. 
He promised that “if they build a wall 
50-foot high, I will build a ladder 51 -foot 
high and will help anyone that wants 
to cross it”. 

As for Kevin Courtney, general 
secretary of the National Education 
Union, he declared that his union was 
a “proud sponsor” of SUTR, because 
“we defeated the National Front and 
the British National Party and we are 
pleased the leaders of Britain First are in 
jail”. But, he added, “we’re also scared”, 


All things to all people 

as “we’ve see the growth of the Football 
Lads Alliance and the ‘Punish a Muslim’ 
idea” - meaning the “responsibility is 
on us individually and collectively” to 
challenge racism. 

SUTR said demonstrators were 
taking to the streets to protest against a 
“massive rise” in racism in Britain and 
across the rest of the world: “Rampant 
institutional racism is being felt through 
a spate of deaths in police custody, the 
tragedy at Grenfell and systematic 
discrimination in employment and 
housing.” It went on to state that 
“Trump’s Muslim ban, his racist ‘wall’ 
project and equivocation over white 
supremacist and fascist marches have 
led to a climate of racism and fear across 
the US.” The statement added: “If we 
are to defeat the rise of racism, we need 
a united movement of everyone who 
opposes it.” 

Coalition 

Quite clearly, SUTR is being heavily 
promoted by the SWP in the wake of 
several splits and the Martin Smith 
rape scandal. The organisation - rather 
ironically, given its history - was getting 
no-platformed on university campuses 
by student unions - with pickets outside 
SUTR anti-racism conferences on the 
grounds that they were ‘rape deniers’, 
and so on. Then again, if you live by ‘no 
platform’, you might die by ‘no platform’. 

Obviously, whatever the ideological 
ornamentation, SUTR is the SWP’s 
preferred front - at least for the time 
being - because it seems safe. Yes, true, 
the absolute loony racist right is not quite 
so fringe as it used to be, thanks to the 
rise of parties like the Northern League 
in Italy, the Freedom Party in Austria, the 
Front National in France and prominent 
‘alt-righters’ like Steve Bannon in the 
United States - even if he has fallen out 
with Donald Trump. 

But, having said all that, the vast bulk 
of the establishment is committed to the 
UN’s official ideology of anti-racism - 
making nonsense of the idea that we are 
seeing “rampant institutional racism”, 
as claimed by SUTR. But, of course, the 
SWP actually knows this, regardless of 
what it might say in Socialist Worker , 


and wants to build the widest coalition 
possible in a manner reminiscent of 
‘official communism’ - which too in 
the shape of the old CPGB wanted to 
build the broadest front imaginable, 
ranging “from bishops to brickies, from 
non-Thatcherite Tories to revolutionary 
socialists” (. Morning Star March 25 
1983). 

The list of speakers - as we have 
seen above - consisted of religious 
functionaries, trade union bureaucrats, 
career MPs and well-meaning 
leftwingers who are committed to unity, 
unity, unity. And, of course, that includes 
Lindsey German and Weyman Bennett. 

That bring us to Glasgow, where 
the demonstration was treated to a 
speech by Anas Sarwar, the MSP for 
Glasgow Central, who just happens to 
be the viciously anti-Corbyn Scottish 
leadership candidate who lost out to 
Richard Leonard. Sarwar’s family was 
a big employer in Scotland - and not 
exactly known for paying massively 
generous wages to its employees. 

What was Sarwar’s message at 
the march? Yes, he has just launched 
a cross-party group in Holyrood to 
unite against the evils of racism and 
Islamophobia. Furthermore, we were 
told that there was racism in Scotland, 
which is undoubtedly true. We were 
also told about the evils of sexism, 
which in Sarwar’s opinion men have a 
responsibility to fight - also undoubtedly 
true. Ditto homophobia, which straight 
people should take the lead in opposing. 
Anti-Semitism too is bad, we discovered 
- but, Sarwar said, “only if we stand 
together, united as one community, one 
society and one nation, can we build a 
country free of prejudice, free of hate”. 

Talking about anti-Semitism, 
amongst those listed as a sponsor of the 
Glasgow march was the Confederation 
of Friends of Israel Scotland - who like 
everybody else are opposed to racism 
as well as anti-Semitism. But what does 
COFIS mean by “anti-Semitism”? As 
Tony Greenstein reports (see opposite), 
it means people who criticise the actions 
or very legitimacy of the Israeli state. 
As comrade Greenstein and others have 
more than adequately demonstrated 


in the pages of the Weekly Worker , if 
you go to a country and expropriate 
their land - making the indigenous 
population foreigners and turning them 
into refugees - that is by definition racist, 
at least according to most conventional 
or normal uses of the term. 

When people objected to the 
presence of COFIS on the Scottish 
SUTR march, however, the SWP said its 
exclusion would weaken the unity of the 
movement. This is the craven politics of 
popular frontism, not class. Indeed, what 
was a rightwing Labourite doing on the 
platform at Glasgow? The SWP should 
be speaking of the need for working 
class politics, but, of course, that would 
be to court controversy - something 
that the SWP wants to avoid like the 
plague in its so-called ‘united fronts’ like 
SUTR. Janus-like, on the one side, the 
SWP pursues naked popular frontism, 
but, on the other side, the front page 
of Socialist Worker published for the 
SUTR marches posed left - “Bring down 
borders,” read its main headline (March 
13). You could classify that as a utopian 
position under present circumstances, 
but is perfectly true there would be 
no national frontiers in a communist 
world. All human beings inhabit the 
same planet and should be allowed to 
live anywhere they want on this globe. 

Desperate 

What communists stand for now is the free 
movement of people, which is certainly 
not crazy or utopian. Border controls 
were only introduced at the beginning 
of the 20th century. Before that, you 
could walk from one end of Europe to 
the other unhindered - having a Great 
Britain and Ireland passport just meant 
you were under the theoretical protection 
of one of the most powerful countries 
in the world, but it was not needed in 
order to move from country to country. 

The only country that had border 
controls was tsarist Russia, as hundreds 
of thousands of Jews fled the pogroms: 
going to US, Britain, Germany, Austria, 
etc. It was the Tories, shamefully 
backed by the TUC, who agitated for 
immigration controls and anti-alien 
legislation, finally getting what they 


wanted in the 1905 Aliens Act - whose 
prime target, naturally enough, were the 
incoming Jewish migrants. At the time, 
speakers at rallies and demonstrations 
protested about Britain becoming 
“the dumping ground for the scum 
of Europe” - a Manchester Evening 
Chronicle editorial raved about the 
“dirty, destitute, diseased, verminous 
and criminal foreigner who dumps 
himself on our soil”. The TUC passed a 
resolution saying the problem with Jews 
is that they are “natural capitalists”. Talk 
about the socialism of fools. 

Although we support free movement, 
that does not mean communists are 
indifferent to mass migration. Jewish 
or other people fleeing Russia did not 
go to the US or Britain just because 
they seemed attractive places - they 
were desperate , facing death and 
discrimination. Most of the time, it is 
usually a combination of physical threat, 
political oppression and poverty that 
forces people to leave their native land - 
meaning that this is not a straightforward 
question. Migrants to another country 
might get a better life, but only because 
life back home has become unbearable. 

Instead, communists look to the 
role played by the First and Second 
Internationals. They stood for 
international working class solidarity 
that at times included persuading workers 
not to come to a country in order to scab. 
The First International helped to stop 
Irish workers going to Manchester to 
break a strike. The Second International 
had exactly the same position. Eleanor 
Marx, as we know, campaigned tirelessly 
against the 1905 Aliens Act. We want 
proper trade union rights, which means 
we oppose workers being shipped in by 
the bosses to undermine present-day 
terms and conditions. 

For communists this is all part of the 
fight for a levelling up , not levelling 
down. If you get a levelling down, then 
anti-migrant sentiment is inevitable. 
This has to be fought - but not by 
screaming ‘racist!” SWP-style at a 
worker struggling to make ends meet 
and looking for solutions • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Shame on the SWP 

SUTR accepted the Zionist ‘anti-Semitism’ narrative, writes Tony Greenstein. Despite that the Confederation 
of Friends of Israel Scotland was finally kept off the march ... by unofficial action 



Confronting the Zionists 


E very year Stand Up To Racism 
- a front group which is politi¬ 
cally controlled by the Socialist 
Workers Party - holds an anti-racist 
march in London and Glasgow. No 
harm in this, you might think, even 
if it is unlikely to have a great effect 
on racism. In 2017, supporters of the 
Confederation of Friends of Israel in 
Scotland, 1 complete with Israeli flags, 
joined the march in Glasgow. But 
this year people were determined that 
supporters of the world’s only apartheid 
state would not join the March 17 anti¬ 
racist demonstration. 

The SWP, which describes itself 
as anti-Zionist, refused, despite 
repeated approaches and requests from 
Palestinian and anti-racist groups, to 
bar COFIS from the march. The SWP 
actively canvassed labour movement 
organisations on the Scotland SUTR 
steering group in order to hold the line. 
On the 12-person SUTR committee only 
Sandra White, a Scottish National Party 
MSP, voted against allowing Zionists to 
join the demonstration. 

It was left to direct action on the 
streets to do what the SWP’s political 
cowardice was incapable of. West 
Dunbartonshire Supports the Palestinian 
People hit on the idea of constructing 
a mobile ‘apartheid wall’, like the 
one in the West Bank which prevents 
Palestinians accessing their lands. The 
Zionists got a taste of their own medicine 
last Saturday, when they were prevented 
from accessing the demonstration. This 
was despite the best efforts of the SWP/ 
SUTR leaders. The Zionists complained: 
“The rally was completely all over by the 
time we got to George Square. A really 
nice young guy, one of the organisers, 
came and apologised that we had missed 
everything and for the way we had been 
treated.” 2 

The Scottish Palestine Solidarity 
Campaign, amongst others, was 
sufficiently incensed by the arrogant 
and dismissive attitude of SUTR/SWP 
that it turned up in large numbers to 
prevent the racist Zionists joining the 
march. As the Jewish News put it, 
“Glasgow anti-racism rally descends 
into pro-Palestine demonstration”. 3 

The march itself was only a few 
hundred strong, but it set off almost 
immediately after the time scheduled 
for the marchers to gather. It is clear 
that the SWP/SUTR leaders realised 
the counterproductive nature of their 
decision to allow racists onto an anti¬ 
racist march and were determined to 
get it all over with as soon as decently 
possible. 

Lowest 

How did all this happen? The SWP 
formed a ‘united front’ (in reality a 
popular front) against racism, appealing 
to the lowest common denominator 
politically, along with the Labour and 
trade union bureaucracy and just about 
anyone else who would have them. The 
SWP is anxious to keep their support at 
any price and is fully aware that much 
of that bureaucracy has fallen for the lie 
that being Jewish and being Zionist is 
one and the same thing. 

When the question arose of the 
participation of Zionists the SWP 
took fright. If it were to tell COFIS 
that Zionists were not welcome on an 
anti-racist march it would mean the 
usual allegations of‘anti-Semitism’ and 
the possibility of the Labour bureaucrats 
withdrawing their support. So the 
SWP buckled, for all its nominal anti- 
Zionism - and claim to recognise the 
difference between anti-Zionism and 
anti-Semitism. When it came down to 


it, it simply gave way. 

This is, of course, not the first time 
that the SWP has demonstrated that 
its principles can be ‘flexible’. When 
it was in Respect it kept quiet about 
abortion. In the Stop the War Coalition 
it kept quiet about gay rights. Ten years 
ago the SWP gave its support to Gilad 
Atzmon, turning a blind eye to his open 
anti-Semitism and holocaust denial. 4 

Five years ago the SWP was 
embroiled in a crisis when a woman 
made allegations of rape against the 
national secretary Martin Smith. Instead 
of Smith being suspended and the matter 
investigated, or, if that were not possible, 
the police being asked to investigate, the 
woman herself was penalised and made 
to feel responsible. Another woman, a 
victim of serious sexual harassment, 
was effectively sacked for making such 
allegations. 

In a series of articles that I and 
others wrote the question was posed 
as to how this could happen in an 
allegedly revolutionary organisation. 
My own view was that not only was the 
question of rape and sexism not taken 
seriously, but that the deformed internal 
political culture and lack of democracy 
in the SWP, whereby a self-perpetuating 
leadership slate is re-elected each year, 
resulted in an organisation which has no 
means of checking, still less analysing, 
its own behaviour. In short there was no 
democratic accountability. 

In the front groups it sets up like 
Stand Up to Racism it replicates this 
lack of democracy. None of its previous 
groups - Globalise Resistance, Unite 
Against Fascism, the Anti-Nazi League, 
etc - have been remotely democratic. 
They have consisted of hand-picked 
sponsors from the Labour Party, etc, 
while SWP full-timers effectively 
control the organisation. 

It is little wonder that, when Palestine 
supporters made demands on SUTR that 
an openly racist Zionist organisation 
should not be allowed to participate 
in the march, the SWP panicked. 
Knowing full well the way that the 
false anti-Semitism campaign had 
impacted on the labour movement, it had 
decided that COFIS could participate 
because otherwise SUTR would be 
painted as ‘anti-Semitic’. This was a 
deliberate concession to reformist and 
pro-imperialist currents in the Labour 
Party. It was a concession to social 
chauvinism. 


Of course, the obvious way out was 
simply to declare that Jews, whoever 
they were, were welcome on an anti¬ 
racist march, but that supporters of Israel 
- and Israeli flags in particular - were 
not. Instead of confronting the Zionists’ 
attempts to conflate anti-Semitism with 
anti-Zionism, the SWP had simply 
caved in. 

Even worse the SWP then went to the 
leaders of unions like the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, asking them to back 
its decision, which unsurprisingly they 
did. Equally unsurprisingly, however, the 
Muslim Council of Scotland withdrew 
its support for the march. So the main 
representative of those who are hardest 
hit by racism, the Muslim community, 
was not represented and Zionists, whose 
sole raison d ’etre is support for the Israeli 
state, were welcomed. 

Crude equation 

One of the problems has been the crude 
equation the SWP draws between racism, 
Islamophobia and anti-Semitism. Racism 
is not merely a prejudice: it is about 
the exercise of power and the role of 
the state. Racism is closely related to 
the class division of labour in society. 
Jews do not suffer from state racism. 
Mosques, not synagogues, are attacked 
with firebombs. An attempt was recently 
made at the Finsbury Park mosque to mn 
over worshippers, killing one. No such 
attack has been mounted on a synagogue 
since the 1960s, when fascists were 
targeting Jews. 

The SWP’s understanding of racism 
equates anti-Muslim racism with anti- 
Semitism. Anti-Semitism today is not 
directed by the state. Jews in Britain are 
not affected in any way by state racism. 
For example, there are no Jewish deaths 
in custody. Jews are not subject to stop 
and search or immigration controls or 
even fascist violence. Jews are not the 
subject of economic discrimination, 
such as low wages. 

Because the SWP was not prepared 
to distinguish between Zionist 
false accusations of anti-Semitism 
and genuine anti-Jewish prejudice, 
supporters of the Israeli state were made 
welcome and allowed to participate on 
the march, whereas the victims of state 
and fascist violence, Muslims, were 
forced into a position where they felt 
unwelcome. 

The bulk of state funding for 
the protection of religious premises 


goes to groups like the Zionist 
Community Security Trust, not Muslim 
organisations. Jews are not demonised 
like Muslims in the press. It is noticeable 
that all Britain’s racist papers - from the 
Express to the Mail and Sun - throw 
up their hands in horror at claims of 
‘anti-Semitism’ in the Labour Party. 
Jews are not subject to the government’s 
Prevent strategy. Jews are, for the most 
part, a privileged section of the white 
population and anti-Semitism is a 
marginal prejudice. 

This is borne out by the Pew Global 
Attitudes Survey 2016, whereby 7% 
of people hold negative attitudes about 
Jews, compared to 28% in respect of 
Muslims and a whopping 45% when 
it comes to Roma. The figures in the 
Netherlands, Germany and Sweden are 
similar. The failure of the SWP/SUTR to 
take this on board testifies to the crude 
simplicity of their anti-racist strategy. 
It is a simplicity that hit the buffers last 
Saturday in Glasgow. 

The dunderheads of the SWP, who 
parrot their opposition to Islamophobia, 
fell at the first hurdle. Islamophobia is the 
consequence of imperialist interventions 
in the Middle East and Afghanistan 
primarily. A racism imported back to 
Britain, in the same way as the racism 
used to justify the British empire found 
is reflection in the anti-black prejudice 
of the 1950s and 1960s, as symbolised 
by Enoch Powell. 

However, anti-Muslim racism is also 
integral to Zionist propaganda, with its 
notions of violent Muslims and their 
backward political culture. The Zionists 
have formed an alliance with neo¬ 
conservatives and some on the far right. 
Many leading Islamophobic groups, in 
Britain and internationally, love Israel 
and Zionism. Whether it is Geert Wilders 
of the Netherlands, Marine Le Pen in 
France or Heinz Christian Strache of 
the neo-Nazi Freedom Party in Austria, 
all are agreed that Israel is the first line 
of defence of the western world against 
the Muslim hordes. Indeed the founder 
of the alt-right in the USA, Richard 
Spencer, declares that he is a “white 
Zionist”. 5 

The defining characteristic of 


A fantastic few days has seen us 
get to within touching distance 
of the £1,750 target for our March 
fighting fund, with well over a 
week still to go. 

The main reason is the time of the 
month - when several large standing 
orders land in our account. They 
include two for over £200 (thank 
you, SK and KB) and one each for 
£100 (PM), £75 (MM) and £50 
(TB). There were also two for £40 
(DG and TR), plus a tenner from 
BK and £5 from SP. All that came 
to £830 in standing orders alone. 

Then there was the £50 cash 
handed over by Weekly Worker 
supporter PB, a cheque for £20 
from BC, added to his subscription, 
and PayPal donations from SN 
(£10) and KV (£5). So, all in all, 
no less than £915 came our way, 
taking our running total to £ 1,701. 

Two of the above-named 
comrades, by the way, have 


Trump’s supporters and BreitbartNews, 
formerly edited by Steve Bannon, is 
that it combines anti-Semitism with 
ardent support for Israel and Zionism. 
In Britain a similar line is taken by the 
British National Party and Britain First 
- holocaust denial, plus support for Israel 
and Zionism. But the SWP’s sloganeering 
is too crude to understand all this. 

What the debacle over the Glasgow 
SUTR march shows is that the SWP’s 
formal anti-Zionism and pro-Palestinian 
politics are a dead letter. When the 
crunch comes, it will simply abandon 
them in an opportunist and unprincipled 
attempt to retain the allegiance of the 
labour and trade union bureaucracy. 
Practically this means that the SWP’s 
credibility in the Palestine solidarity 
movement right now is just about zero. 
It has totally discredited itself. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 
nationally sent a letter to SUTR asking 
it to issue a statement to the effect 
that organisations participating in its 
march “need to stand on a platform of 
opposition to all forms of racism - which 
includes resistance to or, at the very 
least, not supporting the policies and 
laws of any state that are clearly racist”. 6 
A pretty mild formulation. 

By return it received a cursory, 
insulting response which addressed 
none of its concerns and completely 
failed to address the question of the 
participation of an openly racist, pro- 
Israel organisation in a supposedly 
anti-racist march. The SWP will pay a 
heavy political price for its complicity 
in the lie that anti-Zionism equals 
anti-Semitism • 

Notes 

1. www.facebook.com/COFIScotland. 

2. http://jewishnews.timesofisrael.com/glasgow- 
anti-racism-rally-descends-into-pro-palestine- 
demonstration. 

3. http://jewishnews.timesofisrael.com/glasgow- 
anti-racism-rally-descends-into-pro-palestine- 
demonstration. 

4. See ‘Time to say goodbye’ Weekly Worker 
February 21 2008; and ‘“Anti-Zionist” holocaust 
denier’, March 10 2011. 

5. www.haaretz.com/israel-news/richard- 
spencer-to-israelis-i-m-a-white-zionist-respect- 
me-1.5443480. 

6. www.palestinecampaign.org/psc-statement- 
stand-racism-glasgow-march. 


expressed satisfaction with our 
new-look website. Yes, it certainly 
looks better - although there remain 
a number of problems, not least 
in accessing some articles from 
the archives. Nevertheless, we’re 
getting there - thanks to a large 
degree to the financial help we get 
from our readers and supporters. 

Well, we are just £49 away from 
our monthly target, so I’m confident 
we’ll not only smash right through 
the £1,750 mark, but also more than 
make up for the remaining deficit 
from January. What would be 
really good would be a handy-sized 
surplus to help us carry through any 
bad months later in the year. No 
time for complacency! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


■ Fighting fund - 

No complacency 
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NETHERLANDS 


A unique opportunity 

Following changes at the top of the Dutch Socialist Party, Richard Hoogstraten assesses the prospects 
for the left 



Emile Roemer: after eight years 


L ast November Emile Roemer, 
parliamentary leader of the 
Socialist Party, announced his 
resignation after eight years at the 
helm. His failure to connect with 
more voters and secure a place in 
government - the deeply held wish of 
the SP leadership, of course - led him 
to believe it was time to step down. 

His proudest achievement had 
been to strengthen the organisational 
foundations of the party, he claimed. 
To emphasise this, Roemer pointed to 
the significant increase in the number 
of party branches, together with the 
number of municipalities where the 
party plays a role in governance, 
including the Netherlands’ four major 
cities. How should we assess such 
claims and what does his departure 
mean for the party? 

Firstly let us recall the 2015 
congress, where Jan Marijnissen made 
way for union leader Ron Meyer as 
party chair. The chair is responsible for 
the general organisation of the party, as 
well as campaigns, making him more 
powerful than the parliamentary leader. 
Some might remember that this change 
was motivated in part because of the 
dreadful state of party organisation, five 
years into Roemer’s leadership. The 
general idea had been that a majority 
of branches had neglected their activist 
base, even if they had managed to 
secure a place in local government. 

Now Meyer wants to reinvigorate 
the branches. The so-called Tor each 
other’ ( Voor Elkaar) campaign is 
aimed at recruiting new activists in 
the branches and mobilising around 
local protests and struggles in order 
to expand the broader movement and 
strengthen the party organisation. 
Simultaneously new standards were 
set that local branches had to meet 
before being allowed to participate in 
local government. A quota was imposed 
for the number of active members and 
local campaigns before branches got the 
go-ahead to participate in the March 21 
municipal elections. This resulted in a 
relatively large proportion of branches 
being prevented from participating 
in the elections - motivating them 
to build the party organisation and 
excluding branches that had failed 
to root themselves in working class 
communities. 

Party organisation, which had 
become a mess after years of neglect, 
has now been rebuilt thanks to the 
efforts of Ron Meyer. The claim 
that Roemer had strengthened the 
organisational base of the party long 
before Meyer has to be viewed in this 
light. So what was Roemer’s actual 
contribution to the development of 
the party? 

Roemer’s legacy 

As leader, Roemer was mostly concerned 
with the work of parliamentary and 
local representatives. He also acted as 
the public face of the party, of course. 
In that sense the organisational quality 
of branches has indeed little to thank 
him for. On the other hand, the number 
of branches did increase over his seven 
years as leader. Between 2011 and 
2017 it grew from 140 to 157 - hardly 
spectacular. Meanwhile, the amount of 
municipalities where the SP took part 
in the local government only increased 
by 3%. Roemer believed that in order 
to increase the party’s credibility it had 
to break through the barrier of joining a 
national coalition government. Likewise 
encouraging party branches to take 
responsibility for local policymaking 
was supposed to win the trust of other 


parties and gain experienced ‘ bestuurders ’ 
(administrators) for the party. 

This strategy of making the party 
regierungsfahig (fit to govern) marked 
Roemer’s leadership. Unsurprisingly, 
the result was a shift to the right, 
culminating in the mn-up to the national 
elections of 2017, when Roemer cosied 
up to the social-liberal D66 party. As we 
have reported in the pages of this paper, 
the party had previously put forward its 
most leftwing programme for decades, 
but this was despite rather than thanks 
to Roemer’s efforts. In the aftermath 
of the elections he was still pushing 
for a Teft’ coalition spearheaded by 
the Christian Democratic Appeal - 
displaying his willingness to cooperate 
not only with ‘progressive’ bourgeois 
forces, but the conservatives too. 

Against this background, the liberal 
faction within the party, which had 
already had a growing presence for 
a number of years, began to flourish 
and gain confidence. They were fully 
behind Roemer’s strategy of broadening 
the party’s appeal, despite negating 
the Socialist Party role as part of the 
workers’ movement. The contradiction 
added to the instability of Roemer’s 
leadership, as his parliamentary policy 
was clearly ineffective, while at the 
same time he was promoting a section 
of the party that was already being 
undermined by the new leadership, put 
in place in 2015. 

What then allowed him to retain 
the leadership for so long, considering 
his consistent failure in relation to 
both party organisation and electoral 
strategy? The answer is twofold. Firstly, 
Roemer enjoyed high popularity 
among the party’s rank and file due to 
his outgoing personality and apparent 
willingness to compromise on internal 
issues. This allowed more people to feel 
included within the party and as such 
he also served as a unifying figure. 
Although his overall performance 
was lacking, his leadership appeared 
crucial to the stability of the party, 
especially when we consider that his 
predecessor, Agnes Kant, collapsed 
under various pressures quite early into 
her leadership. 

Secondly, Roemer’s position did 
not become the subject of open debate, 
partly because of the insufficiently 
democratic structure of the party. 
Congresses are confined to a single 
day, resulting at best in comrades only 
being able to engage in the briefest 
of exchanges. In addition, due to the 
SP’s semi-federal structure, there are 
no official channels for consultation 
with party members outside your 
branch. This makes it very hard to win 
a majority for oppositional arguments. 
In addition members fail to make use 
of the democratic structures that exist, 
and a great deal of trust is placed in 
the bureaucracy. As a result, criticism 


of the party’s policies and organisation 
is often viewed as treacherous and may 
be accompanied by a sense of guilt. All 
this allowed Roemer to carry on long 
after his time was up. 

Rising star 

After Roemer’s resignation, the 
parliamentary party announced it 
had elected Lilian Marijnissen as his 
replacement. She is a veteran union leader 
and had already been the party’s rising 
star since being elected to parliament 
less than a year earlier. Notably, she 
is also the daughter of the party’s first 
parliamentary leader, Jan Marijnissen - the 
bourgeois press was quick to slander the 
party with accusations of nepotism and 
aNorth-Korean style political dynasty. 

Officially, Marijnissen does not 
claim to have inaugurated a new 
period or change of direction, but 
a strong shift of emphasis has been 
noticeable. Under her leadership, the 
party has strengthened the ongoing 
trend of rehabilitating leftwing rhetoric. 
While previously the notion of class 
struggle had been reintroduced into 
the party’s public discourse, it now 
more openly calls for the need to 
overcome capitalism. Notably, as we 
approach the 200th anniversary of 
Karl Marx’s birth, the relevance of his 
ideas has been promoted and used to 
slam liberal policy - Meyer himself is 
fond of drawing on Marx’s idea that all 
wealth derives from nature and human 
labour. Meanwhile, when Marijnissen 
has appeared on platforms in various 
cities, she has started her speech by 
citing the Communist manifesto. 

In another positive turn, during 
the first congress under Marijnissen’s 
leadership last month the party put 
forward a resolution extending the 
criticism of capitalism and pointing 
out the need for stronger ideological 
schooling of the cadre. The resolution 
is certainly lacking, in that it leaves 
capitalism vaguely defined and does not 
directly contrapose to it workers’ power 
or socialism. Nonetheless it represents a 
great step forward, compared to where 
the party stood just a few years ago, and 
this can be taken further, depending on 
which section of the leadership gets to 
oversee the development of the party’s 
new ideological school. 

In addition, the congress declared 
that the SP should seek to strengthen its 
international ties and cooperation with 
parties on the left. Various voices in the 
party suggest that this might mean a 
step towards closer cooperation with, 
or even membership of, the European 
Left Party. However, the party remains 
deeply divided over European issues, 
having adopted a very isolationist 
stance on international affairs. EU 
spokeswoman Renske Leijten went 
so far as to dismiss last winter’s 
Catalonian revolt as an “internal issue” 


of Spain. 

Nevertheless, the change in 
leadership and the party’s message have 
managed to further consolidate power 
in the hands of the unofficial faction that 
favours activism over parliamentarism, 
and senior figures of the liberal-left 
wing are now abandoning the party. 
But more is going on than meets the 
eye - the official ban on factions often 
makes contradictions hard to spot. 

So there are many reservations to be 
made about the leadership transition. 
The way that it was handled also signals 
serious issues - the announcement 
of Marijnissen’s election caused a 
commotion among the party ranks, 
cutting straight through ideological 
divides. The controversy came down to 
three main strands. Firstly, Marijnissen 
had not been a member of parliament 
for very long, having only been elected 
in March 2017 - a mere seven months 
before becoming parliamentary leader. 
This ties in directly with the second 
concern: the fact that she is the daughter 
of Jan Marijnissen. Although he was 
politically talented, he seemed to be 
obsessed with managing every action 
of the party apparatus down to the 
smallest detail, and the election of his 
daughter evoked the fear of his grip 
extending beyond his retirement. While 
the comparison with North Korea is 
totally unjustified, the concern over 
transparency is certainly legitimate. 

This feeling was only strengthened 
by the third, and perhaps most 
fundamental, problem: Marijnissen had 
known about the upcoming vacancy 
for up to six months longer than most 
other MPs. Other potential candidates 
were only briefed a day before the 
planned election took place, thus 
greatly marginalising their chances. 
Only one candidate, Sadet Karabulut, 
a favourite of the party’s left wing, 
mounted a challenge, but she was 
decisively defeated. Typically, the 
precise vote has not been revealed. 

All this is symptomatic of the 
lingering Stalinist bureaucracy that 
plagues the SP. Its failure to produce 
a transparent, democratic procedure 
for the transition of power is certainly 
connected with the desire to preserve a 
seemingly monolithic party. The party 
cannot be seen to be divided, for fear 
of losing the image of a membership 
united behind the leadership, or even 
of causing the ‘moderate’ wing to split. 

The question is whether such 
an outcome is in any way realistic. 
Certainly few would regret a rupture 
with the bourgeois moralists within 
the party. Challenging the leadership 
should not be a problem, but it should 
be combined with a renewal of the 
democratic structure and systematic 
training of the party cadre in order to 
create a shared conceptual framework 
for the necessary debate, based on 
Marxism. 

All this is incredibly relevant in 
the SP. It is very clear that the party 
is still dealing with the consequences 
of the degeneration of the Bolsheviks 
following the Russian Revolution and 
that, like them, the Socialist Party is 
heavily dependent on its bureaucracy, 
which understandably meets a lot 
of opposition and confusion among 
comrades. However, many fail to 
conceive of an alternative or organise 
any real resistance. 

Principled left 

As a parliamentary leader Roemer proved 
rather lacklustre. His main aim - to lead 
the party into national government - was 
not only misguided, but failed to even 


approach its realisation. It strengthened 
the hand of the party’s right and led to a 
weakening of the party’s operational base. 
Roemer’s leadership was symptomatic 
of the party organisation’s weaknesses: 
its bureaucratic centralism, lack of 
any democratic culture and tendency 
to compromise with bourgeois forces. 

Most of what has been achieved 
in recent years is in part thanks to 
the efforts of the chair, Ron Meyer. 
Therefore, Roemer’s words on his 
resignation amounted to a poor defence 
of his performance as leader and it is 
telling that no official criticism of them 
has been made. Now that he has finally 
been replaced, the new leader, Lilian 
Marijnissen, is a sign of possible further 
gains for the countervailing tendency 
that has clearly been gaining ground 
since the congress. Whilst still carrying 
with it many of the flaws that have 
marked the party as a whole, the current 
leadership looks to be set on a more 
solidly leftwing and militant course. 

Considering all of the above, what 
are the perspectives for communists 
operating within the Socialist Party? 
Welcoming the positive changes, 
whilst continuing to offer criticism of 
the party’s policies and organisation, 
will not only help tackle the immediate 
organisational problems, but will 
point to the need for an alternative 
programme for a mass workers’ party. 

We should encourage the critique 
of capital, but also point out that 
the leadership’s analysis is often 
inconsistent, switching between 
different definitions of capitalism. 
Some documents define it as a 
damaging ideology that has to be 
cast aside, whilst others view it as 
an economic system to be overcome. 
As Marxists we should be pushing 
for a consistent view on capitalism 
that reaches beyond the moralistic 
condemnation of bad behaviour by 
individual companies. A clear analysis 
is not only necessary ideologically: 
it arms the workers with a reason to 
struggle, and a goal to attain. 

If the party and its cadre want to take 
seriously such terms as ‘capitalism’, 
‘socialism’, ‘class struggle’ and 
‘the working class’, then we should 
also point them towards the logical 
conclusions deriving from them. This 
would make many positions currently 
favoured by the party untenable, 
whether on the issue of Europe, party 
activity or organisation. The Socialist 
Party needs to abandon its isolationist 
stance on Europe, party activity 
needs to be rooted in working class 
communities and the workplace, and 
it must abandon its Stalinist sham 
democracy. All this will inevitably 
lead to a confrontation with the party 
bureaucracy sooner rather than later. 

Eventually we should aim for 
the adoption of a Marxist minimum 
programme that calls for the abolition of 
the power of capital and its replacement 
with proletarian dictatorship. The 
main aim of the Socialist Party should 
be to radically democratise society, 
thus opening the way to the rule of 
the working class. But this can only 
happen if the party takes seriously 
working class independence and the 
international fight against capitalism. 

By adopting more traditional 
Marxist language, the leadership has 
given communists a unique opportunity 
to prevent the party from being crushed 
by false ambitions. Communists 
in the Socialist Party can make a 
real difference towards realising its 
transformation into a vehicle of the 
revolutionary working class • 
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The struggle continues 

After the surrender of Afrin, Esen Uslu says that the Turkish left and Kurdish 
movement must unite in opposition to Erdogan 


T he People’s Protection Units (YPG) 
had been defending Afrin province 
- an isolated Kurdish-controlled 
pocket in northern in Syria - for nearly 
two months against attacks on three 
fronts. Facing the superior firepower of 
Turkish long-range artillery, tanks and 
airforce - not to mention the Free Syrian 
Army militia supported by the Turkish 
army - YPG forces had been gradually 
withdrawing towards Afrin town. 

Everybody expected a protracted 
last-stand resistance in Afrin town 
from the YPG, which had fought 
for every pre-prepared or natural 
defensible position as far as it could, 
despite suffering heavy losses. It had 
enjoyed widespread support from the 
Afrin population and had prepared 
solid defensive structures. But trying 
to resist in an encircled town would 
have ended in a glorious defeat - and 
caused devastation to the city and its 
population (the Turkish propaganda 
machine had accused the YPG of 
attempting to stop civilians leaving in 
order to use them as ‘human shields’). 

The YPG command preferred to 
evacuate the civilians and withdraw to 
fight another day, reverting to guerrilla 
tactics. The administration of Afrin held 
a press conference and its statement 
read as follows: 

During 58 days of attacks, our people 
and fighters mounted great resistance 
against Nato’s second largest army. 
The whole world should know that 
our people and fighters resisted this 
savage force with strong will... In order 
to avoid a big humanitarian disaster, 
we have decided on the evacuation of 
civilians from the city... The war has 
moved to another stage, with new tactics 
to prevent the massacre of civilians 
and deliver a blow to the gangs. Our 
forces are deployed everywhere in 
Afrin and they will inflict a blow on 
the invading Turkish army and its 
gangs in their own base. 1 

But the surrender came as a surprise 
to many. The Turkish foreign minister 
had given a deadline for the capture of 
Afrin town of the end of April and had 
expected prolonged close-quarter battles. 
In addition the loyal opposition in the 
Turkish parliament had been asking 
president Recep Tayyip Erdogan not to 


attempt to capture Afrin because of the 
likely high rate of casualties. 

Among the Turkish left a chorus 
of ‘They should have fought to the 
last bullet’ was heard following the 
initial disappointment, until people 
recovered their senses. However, a 
new wave of ‘criticism’ has now been 
directed against the YPG: since the 
disproportionate power of the Turkish 
armed forces had been known from the 
start, why did the YPG decide to defend 
Afrin and accept such a high rate of 
casualties in the first place? 

That would only be an apt criticism 
for those who believe that battles can be 
lost or won without actually fighting. 
But the Kurds have been forced to fight 
battles with the odds stacked against 
them for centuries. Every defeat gives 
their cause more and more credibility 
and gamers support from every comer 
of the world. 

Realignment 

Of course, the loss of Afrin is a severe 
blow to Rojava and the Kurdish freedom 
movement as a whole, but it has also 
opened a new phase in the ongoing civil 
war in Syria. 

The international deal seemed to be 
to let the Syrian regime capture eastern 
Ghouta and allow Turkey to take Afrin. 
That may be part of the plan to bring 
the Syrian civil war to a quick end, but 
it will lay the foundations for further 
conflicts in future. The Islamist jihadist 
forces operating in eastern Ghouta will 
probably be allowed to move more or 
less intact to the Turkish-controlled 
Idlib/Afrin zone - where they could 
play a role in the Turkish drive against 
the Kurds. So the jihadist forces that 
fought against the Syrian regime would 
now be operating against the Kurds. 

Turkey now dominates the Afrin and 
Idlib provinces and controls the Free 
Syrian Army, as well as the al-Nusra 
Front and other jihadist militias 
operating in Idlib. It has established 
several ‘observation posts’ between Idlib 
and the Aleppo-Homs line controlled 
by the forces of Bashar al-Assad. Most 
probably part of the deal is an end to the 
fighting along that corridor. 

Under the Turkish-Russian 
agreement struck in December, a 
limited section of Syrian airspace over 
Afrin was opened up to the Turkish 


airforce, and now Kurdish forces have 
withdrawn further south behind the 
demarcation line around Tel Rifaat. 
Although it would have been very 
tempting for the Turkish airforce to 
attack YPG forces while they were 
withdrawing, they did not do so to avoid 
Russian opposition. Now the occupying 
forces will establish checkpoints on the 
road from Afrin to Tel Rifaat and that 
will be the limit of their action until the 
cards are reshuffled. 

Russia has allowed Turkey such 
liberty so as to bring it into a more 
open conflict with the US. Turkey 
is at loggerheads with its traditional 
ally, as it had been cooperating with 
YPG forces in its fight against Islamic 
State along the border between Syria 
and Iraq. While Russia has held back 
Turkey’s foray into Syria at Afrin and 
Idlib, it has allowed Turkey to push 
towards the east, to the areas west of 
the Euphrates river, and then beyond. 
The Russian tactic reminds us of the 
infamous nod-and-wink support of 
western powers for Nazi Germany’s 
Drang nach Osten (drive to the east) 
before World War II. 

The Turkish regime is now preparing 
to attack Manbij and Sinjar. It is trying 
to obtain the cooperation of the Iraqi 
regime as well as the Iraqi Kurdistan 
region to that end. However, Iraq does 
not seem keen to take part in such an 
operation at present - it still wants 
Turkey to withdraw its forces currently 
occupying the Beshika base in Iraq 
without the consent of the Baghdad 
government. 

The parliament in the Iraqi Kurdistan 
region is indignant because of Afrin. 
The governor of Sulaymaniyah has 
announced that Kurds in northern 
Iraq will hold a three-day period of 
mourning. However, Turkey has ample 
opportunities to drive the wedge placed 
in the cracks between the PKK and 
the Iraqi Kurdistan region. We should 
expect the unexpected. 

The US has about 2,000 troops 
in Rojava and it cooperates closely 
with the YPG. It has clearly stated 
that it will not support any Turkish 
adventure there. However, the Trump 
administration’s foreign policy is in 
disarray and the sound coming from 
the military on the ground is conflicting 
with that from Washington. The Kurds 


have just had a bitter experience at the 
hands of‘the international community’ 
in regard to Afrin, so they are bracing 
themselves for further negative actions. 

Unity 

The surrender of Afrin has caused many 
within the Kurdish freedom movement 
who support separation to speak out. 
For example, the former mayor of 
Diyarbakir in south-east Turkey has 
said that the policies pursued by the 
government now leaves the Kurds no 
option but to go it alone. He added that 
the Turkish people as a whole must 
reject the Erdogan regime and leam the 
lessons of the Ottoman empire, which 
ended up losing all its territory in the 
Middle East to the British and French. 

However, such appeals to the 
imperialist and expansionist appetites 
of the Turkish people are unproductive. 
The Kurdish freedom movement must 
reach out to the Turkish left as whole, 
calling on it to promote a programme 
of democracy, equality and justice, 
as Abdullah Ocalan, founder of the 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK), has 
stated. With moves afoot to make 
Erdogan president in perpetuity, the 
need for such a common programme 
and common action is now more 
pressing than ever. 

The 2019 elections could set the 
seal on Erdogan’s one-man rule 
unless a strong challenge is mounted. 
The justice system has already been 
turned upside down and brought 
judges and state prosecutors under 
the control of the president - even the 
constitutional court has been unable to 
get its decisions implemented. 

Last summer’s large march for 
justice is now a distant memory, with 
the CHP opposition party having 
been brought to heel under the pretext 
of ‘supporting our armed forces, 
come what may’. So now the Kurdish 
movement and the Turkish left must 
take advantage. Prejudices against the 
People’s Democratic Party (HDP) must 
be put to one side and the opposition 
must unite on an anti-Erdogan, anti- 
jihadist platform for democracy • 

Notes 

1. http://anfenglish.com/news/afrin- 

administration-the-war-has-moved-to-another- 

stage-25570. 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Taking stock at half-time 

Morale remains high, as UCU members prepare for the second phase of strike action. Kevin Bean says 
members are increasingly questioning neo-liberal orthodoxy 



T he last two weeks have been 
amongst the most turbulent in the 
modem history of British univer¬ 
sities. During the evening of Tuesday 
March 13 media reports suggested 
that a deal had been reached between 
the university employers, represented 
by Universities UK (UUK), and the 
University and College Union to settle 
a dispute about proposed changes to 
the universities’ pension scheme. 

The media, no doubt echoing 
briefings from both the employers 
and the union leadership, confidently 
predicted that the draft agreement 
would be accepted by members of the 
UCU and that normal service would 
be resumed after this unprecedented 
spasm of militancy had played itself 
out. The response of UCU members 
and branches was immediate and 
unanimous: reject the deal and step 
up the action to defend our pensions! 
The vivid picture painted by Bill 
Chesters of the reaction of UCU 
members in his branch in Sheffield 
was typical of what was occurring 
across the country (Letters Weekly 
Worker March 15). Online petitions 
urging ‘no capitulation’, tweets and 
social media messages condemning 
the UCU leadership’s retreat and, 
as the night wore on, more detailed 
blogs and posts providing a critical 
analysis of the employers’ proposals 
emerged, showing the depth of anger 
and opposition to what many correctly 
saw as a sellout. 1 

The union’s negotiators were due 
to report back to a meeting of branch 
delegates on the afternoon of March 13, 
but before that took place opposition 
was already building, with emergency 
branch meetings across the country 
mandating their delegates to reject the 
deal. Hastily organised lobbies outside 
both the UUK and UCU headquarters 
rammed home the message to both the 
employers and the union leadership that 
the strike remained solid. The result of 
this widespread opposition was that the 
UCU’s higher education committee 
decisively rejected the offer and the 
strike action continued as scheduled. 
Whilst phase one of the strike action 
ended on March 21, “action short of 
a strike” - ie, working to contract - 
continues and the UCU leadership will 
shortly announce the dates of the next 
phase of strikes scheduled for April. 

After this rejection of the employers’ 
offer we are now in something of a lull, 
in which all sides are taking stock. 
Consequently, in the next few weeks 
the university employers, the UCU 
leadership and, most importantly, 
the ordinary members of the union 
will be evaluating their strategies and 
what has been achieved so far. For the 
employers, the end-of-term report card 
has a lot of minuses. UUK certainly 
misjudged the anger over the changes 
to the pension scheme and the degree 
of support for the strike amongst 
union members. Its strategy of trying 
to mobilise students as ‘customers’ 
who are being ‘denied a service they 
have paid for’ has backfired badly. 2 
Student backing for the strike remains 
strong and is an important factor in 
maintaining the continuing high morale 


Insisting the union must fight 

and determination of the strikers. 3 

For the vice-chancellors the strike 
has been a PR disaster from start to 
finish, coming hard on the heels of 
revelations about the high levels of 
executive pay and expenses amongst 
senior university staff. 4 The growing 
gap between this executive elite with 
a lifestyle closer to the boardroom 
than the lecture theatre and ordinary 
university staff - many on temporary or 


casualised contracts - has been further 
widened by the hard-line rhetoric of 
the employers and threats of draconian 
pay deductions for staff working to 
contract. 

Whilst it is easy to lampoon 
individual vice-chancellors as ‘fat 
cats’ who are out of touch with 
the workplaces they preside over, 
the drive to attack our pension 
rights and undermine our position 


as employees does not arise from 
individual greed or a desire by 
macho bosses to play the part of 
Victorian mill-owners facing down 
their workers. The changing financial 
structure of British higher education, 
the increased marketisation of the 
universities and the need to shift risks 
and liabilities from institutions onto 
employees are all important dynamics 
shaping the attack on our pension 
scheme. Universities are not insulated 
ivory towers cloistered away from 
the realities of a capitalist economy: 
they are big businesses, subject to 
the laws of a globalised ‘education 
market’ and the need to create income 
and surpluses to fuel yet further 
expansion. In this brave new world 
university staff and researchers 
are employees to be exploited and 
students are mere customers and 
sources of fee income. 5 The language 
of bureaucratic mangerialism with 
its cant of income generation, credit 
ratings, grant funding and investment 
projections now dominates university 
strategic plans, annual reports - and 
the working lives of university staff 
at all levels. 

The pressures that these changes 
place on staff are a significant factor 
in the anger and wave of militancy 
that has shaken British universities. If 
the employers were surprised by the 
response to their pension plans and by 
our rejection of their ‘revised offer’ 
(in reality simply a stay of execution 
for three years) on March 12-13, then 
the leadership of the UCU was equally 
shocked - both by the militant pressures 
that have been building up during the 
years of pay cuts and retreats in the 
face of the employers’ attacks, and 
by the unflinching determination of 
the membership to see this struggle 
through to victory. The fact that the 
union’s leadership could even bring 
forward the March 12 proposals for 
consideration by the higher education 
committee and the representatives 
of the branches shows that it too has 
underestimated the membership of 
the UCU. 

The members have learnt many 
lessons in the first phase of the strikes. 
As the spontaneous rejection of the latest 
employers’ offer and the organisation 
of opposition from below spread last 
week, we have grown in militancy and 
confidence. Well-attended meetings, 
lively strike committees and the 
numbers on the picket line show a 
union that is being transformed - by its 
members. UCU member Sol Gamsu has 


described how the strike “brought [us] 
out of the isolation and ... destructive 
competiveness of everyday university 
life”. Members have “rediscovered 
both what it means to be a community 
of learners, teachers, and rediscovered 
the power of collective action - that we 
are stronger and that an alternative is 
possible”. 6 

However, this process of change is 
beginning to go beyond trade union 
militancy and the measures necessary 
for the effective conduct of a strike. 
On picket lines and in mass meetings 
UCU members are discussing wider 
political and ideological questions 
about the nature of their workplace 
- the university - and its place in 
society. These discussions often begin 
with a critique of the new corporate 
universities and how they have come 
into existence, but they quickly go 
much further to discover that an 
alternative is indeed possible. 

Increasingly this dispute has forced 
us to consider the much more profound 
issues of what a university should 
be, whose interests it should serve 
and how we as a group of workers 
can fight for such a democratic form. 
In these discussions we sometimes 
surprise ourselves with the radical 
implications of what we are proposing 
or the action we should take. However, 
if this is a small start, it is still a 
very important one in beginning the 
challenge not only to our employers 
in the workplace, but also to confront 
their system on the political and 
ideological plane • 

Notes 

1. For just one selection of this torrent of hostile 
comment see the Liverpool UCU Twitter feeds on 
march 12-13: https://twitter.com/ULivUCU27ref_ 
src=twsrc%5Egoogle%7Ctwcamp%5Eserp%7 
Ctwgr%5Eauthor. 

2. Senior managers at many universities have tried 
to create an inter-generational conflict by writing 
emails to students laying the blame for the strike 
at the door of the union and stressing how 
unreasonable the UCU is in wishing to defend the 
defined benefit pension. 

3. See, for example, the solid support shown by 
the Liverpool Guild of Students/National Union 
of Students through occupations, online 
petitioning, solidarity on picket lines and 
fundraising: www.liverpoolguild.org. 

4. For instance, ‘Liverpool uni bosses “could’ve 
saved £113,000” by travelling standard class’ 
Liverpool Echo March 12. 

5. For one liberal critique of the underlying 
dynamics of what he calls “Hi Ed Biz UK” and 
the impact of this system on the nature of 
university education and research, see S Collini 
What are universities for? London 2012. 

6 . www.thesociologicalreview.com/blog/perhaps- 
our-time-has-come-the-uss-strike-as-the- 
beginning-of-a-new-politics-for-uk-higher- 
education.html. 
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